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NIAGARA IV 


High Speed Yachts «« Launches. 


‘THE building of speed boats has been our specialty for years. When, in 1891, the 

Alva’s steam tender, a thirty foot steam launch, with 10 miles speed, was built 
by us for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, it was considered a great accomplishment. A year 
later we built the ‘‘ Allegra,’’ a 20 mile yacht, for Mr. S. Van Renssallaer Cruger. 
Soon afterwards, the ‘‘Claymore,’’ for Mr. J. Kennedy Tod. Our reputation in this 
type of boat had become world wide. Since then, our product has numbered 


such boats as 

“LEVANTER,” Mr. Alfred Marshall, 

“VIXEN,” Mr. John D. Archbold, 

*“ADROIT,” Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, 

““ NIAGARA IV,”’ Mr. Howard Gould, 

“VITESSE,”’ Mr. Brayton Ives, 
and the ‘‘ KANAWHA,” Mr. H. H. Rogers, winner of the Lysistrata cup, presented 
by James Gordon Bennett, Esq., and the fastest cruising yacht in the world. The tor- 
pedo boat ‘‘ BAILEY,”’ the fastest boat inthe U.S. Navy, 31 knots, and the ‘‘WILKES”’ 
and ‘‘STEWART,”’ boats of the same class, demonstrated our ability to handle the 
most exacting work in high speed vessels. 

The introduction of high power gasolene engines created an increased demand 
for fast launches, and as usual we were leaders by putting the far famed ‘‘ Speedway ”’ 
boats in the market, launches from 25 to 70 feet, with varying speed of 15 to 31 miles, 
including the following notable examples : 

“SKEETER,” Mr. Robert Collier, Jr., 
“KITE,” Mr. Edgar Scott, 
“ ARGO,” Mr. Geo. W. Childs Drexel, 


“WINNINISH,” Mr. LeGrand C. Cramer, 
“ ARTFUL,” Mr. Payne Whitney. 


We build gasolene, naphtha and steam engines, and marine water tube boilers, etc. 





YACHT AND LAUNCH DESIGNERS. Send for Catalogue. MARINE ENGINEERING. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Yachts For Sale and Charter 


DEPARTMENT for the sale and 

charter of craft of every kind, in 
the interests of YACHTING’s subscribers. 
A special low rate is made for advertise- 
ments in this classification, which includes 
the making of a balf-tone reproduction, 
free of charge, from photograph furnished 
by the advertiser. For rates address. 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Yacutine Pus, Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 


| ~FOR SALE 


3 H. P. 2-cycle Marine Gasoline Engine, 
jump spark ignition, complete with muffler 
and circulating pump. Price, $80. 


CAPITOL GAS ENGINE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















*>OR SALE.—Gentleman’s cruiser throughout; splendid 

lines; very seaworthy; Lawley design and build, 
1905; steady-going; 87 ft. over all; nearly 80 ft. waterline, 
13 ft. beam; draws 4.4 ft.; 100 horse-power gasoline Stan 
dard engines, twin screw, capacity ten barrels; roomy 
engine room; compact machinery; steel bulkheads both 
ends engine room; absence of heat; simplicity operation, 
cleanliness; starts on instant; best woods, mahogany 
finish; remarkable roominess, comfort, elegance; owner's 
stateroom, main cabin, after cabin, two lazarets, dining: 
room, built-in sideboard, bureau, desk, full length clothes 
lockers, drawers, linen locker, plenty locker space through 
out, toilet room white tiling, large dining room connect 
ing with comfortable, well-arranged galley, large ice box 
Sleeping accommodations for eight, besides crew, full 
headroom for cabins; comfortable roomy crew’s quarters, 
own toilet. Separate generating plant; electric lighted 
throughout, including deck lights, gangway cluster, elec 
tric searchlight, movable electric heater; tender; 
also dinghy; spacious bridge and deck room linen, 
blankets, china. Reason, owner *s departure How 
land, Murray & Prentice, 35 Wall St., New 
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STEAM YACHTS 
5281—165-ft. 
5320—160-ft. 
5280—110-ft. 
5338— 75-ft. 
5295—100-ft. 


Lawley-built steam yacht, 
American steel steam 


Herreshoff, flush deck, steam yacht, new boiler, only 
POWER YACHTS 


5361—96-ft. 
5366—65-ft. 
4590—53-It. 
5306—65-ft. 
5254—53-ft. 


twin-screw power 
power yacht, Standard engines, 1 
power yacht, Murray & 
power yacht, Globe engine, 14-ft. beam, built 1906, oc 

yacht, cabin launch, 30 hp. Twentieth Century 


5, 2 staterooms. 


power 
5220, 4123, S277, 5328, 5232—Hunting cabin power yachts, 55 ft. to 30 ft., 


Tregurtha, and Globe engines. 
AUXILIARY SCHOONERS 
5304—125-ft. over ali auxiliary schooner, built 1903, Globe engine. 


5239— 46-ft. auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 18 hp. Standard engine, 2 staterooms. 


2199— 46-ft. Lawley auxiliary schooner, 1901, 15 hp. Buffalo engir 


1902, 6 staterooms, 2 baths. 
acht, built 1903, speed 27 miles. 
Lawley-built steam yacht, construction composite, 5 staterooms, built 1898. 
Lawley-built steam yacht, 1897, 2 staterooms, 4 Pullman berths. 


yacht, Lawley-built, Standard engine 


regurtha engine, steers from bridge, 


5194 40-ft 
5080— 40-ft. 
5094— 37-ft. auxiliary C. B. 
Want offer Globe engine. 
$2,500. 
$5,500 
5003—70-f. 
5358— 4 ft. Lawley, 
s, 1905, 3 staterooms, bath 5 
sacrifice. 
ean going 
engine, inspectable Boston 
with Standard, Murray 5282A—Burgess-Lawley 46-ft 
3041— Modern keel yawl, 
4044—35-ft. 
5034—35-ft. 
5307—96-ft. 
bath, etc 
ne, 2 staterooms, fast sailér 


Lawley auxiliary schooner, 
auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 
schooner, 


over all auxiliary yawl, 
flush deck, 
. centerboard auxiliary yawl, 
auxiliary yawl, built 1904, full headroom, centerboard, draft 3 ft 


sloop, 2 
30-ft. water-line, 
modern schooner-yacht, built 1900, stateroom and large cabin. 
keel yawl, built 1904, 
Burgess-Lawley schooner-yacht, 
Want offer. 

Bar Harbor 31-footers, Lawley knockabouts 25-ft 


k, 14 tons lead ballast, 
15 hp 
built 1905, 


10 hp 
engine 
staterooms, bath, 


dec 
1897, 2 staterooms, 
5-4. draft, 


flush engine 


15-ft. beam, etc., 


AUXILIARY YAWLS 
built 1901, 25 hp 


centerboard, auxiliary yawl, 
built by Hanley, 3-ft 


engine, 2 staterooms. 


0 hp. engine, double 
draft, Buffalo engine 
6 in., Buffalo engine 


stateroom 


SAIL YACHTS 


» Want offer 
2 berths, power tender 
Want offer. 


staterooms, 4 berths, ballast 18 tons lead. 
built 1901, stateroom, 


Sacrifice. 
50 tons lead ballast, 


large cabin, sleep 8. 
copper sheathed, 4 staterooms 


water-ine to 40-ft., recent build. 


For information regarding above, or any other available Yachts, apply at 


Veboehege 5935 Main 
nd Cable “‘ Maconelbro,” Boston 


MACCONNELL BROS., Yacht Brokers 


131 ST Are Bil ET 
BOSTON. MASS. 





FOR SALE.—18 ft. Crowninshield c. b. knockabout, 
built in 1904. Dimensions: Length o. a. 31 ft., w 
18 ft., beam 7 ft. 5 im., draft 3 it. Fast and handsome 
boat, ‘with excellent record last two seasons on the Sound 
No expense was spared in her construction; double 
planked, bright mahogany finish, outside lead, hollow 
spars. Sails in good condition, Wilson & Silsby make 
Trunk cabin, two berths, ice-box and usual outfit. For 
further particulars ’ apply to Hoyt & Clark, 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 





OR SALE 


equipped “—_ 
Address + ar 


CHEAP.—Elegant canopy top launch, 
a 7 H. P. double-cylinder oil engine. 
. Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York. 








SPECIALLY OFFERED FOR SALE 


210-foot ocean-going Steam b it rating. 
: ro a steel Steam Yach t; .y 
the si 


iser 
stee! Schooner ;. designed by A. Cary Smith 
45-foot Kurnitiory Yawl; excellent cruiser. 
100-foot ocean _ cru 


motor. 
50-foot w. |. cruising and racing Sloop; built 1900. 
35-foot Keel Sloop; Crowninshield design 
For full particulars of these and other high class yachts 
for sale and charter, address 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway, New York 

















We have in Stock, nearly completed, 

Aux. Cruising Yawls, FIFTY, THIRTY- 
EIGHT and THITY-FIVE ft. over all. 
Further particulars and photos can be had 
by addressing the builders, 


¢ 95 RIDER AVE. 
Geo. H. Miller & Co., p.7uhOG0e NY: 


$225 











Launc h, 17 feet long, 4 feet 8 inches beam, 
2} horsepower Bridgeport engine Moder 
ately used Renovated this spring 








J. A, WALES 
Stratford - - © 








OR SALE, reasonable figure, 57 ft. o. a., 36 ft. w. L, 
12 ft. beam, 8 ft. draft. Built from my design in 
1908. Copper fastened. Complete suit Wilson & Griffin 
sails; hollow spars. Accommodation, one stateroom, one 
quarter bunk, cabin with two transom berths, toilet room, 
galley, etc. Headroom 6 ft. 6 in. Finished in white 
and mahogany. Carries two boats. Further particulars 
of above and other yachts listed furnished upon applica- 
tion. William Gardner, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Length 

6 ft 

by Mz 

Has lar 
mahogany, sleeps four 
and lavatory; Wilson & 


A UXILI \e KNOCKABOUT for sale 
‘ over all, 


. water-line, 10 ft. beam, 
Crowninshield, built 
Yards, 1908; lead keel, 7000 Ibs 

beautifully finished in panelled 
headroom 6 ft. 6 in.; has w. « 

Silsby sails, 1908; 6 h. p. Sagamore engine, model 1907. 
Inventory, full cruising oucht, furnishings of the very 
best. This yacht was built regardless of expense, and 
only reason for selling is that owner is building large 
auxiliary yacht, Plans and particulars, Macconnell Bros., 
131 State St., Boston 


WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE FOR 


A gasoline launch or auxiliary yaw! or sloop, a handsome pair of six 
year old, cross mat grey and sorrel horses, splendid action and 
pericty sound Horses recently bought at a = of $800, with 
ely cmunted Dernen, Cross ma mounted 

wth ple wed dal Studebaker breaking cart, 


new i g cutter with whips, rugs, etc 
B. X., care of Yachting, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


igned by B. 


Yacht 














POWER BOATS HO. 
6 H. P., 4 Cycle Motors. - $125.00 
8 H. P.. 4 = - 150 00 
Including Electrical Equipment 


WILLIAM BRUNS, yooistithcer 


327 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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gineers, Yacht Builders, etc. 


this heading. For rates address, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
zo Vesey Street, New York 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


A DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
Ship Designers and Brokers, En- 
A special 


low rate is made for announcement under 








ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


HOLLIS BURGESS 


10 Tremont Street and 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INSURANCE YACHT BROKER GENERAL MARINE 
Of all kinds. American and English yachts of all AGENT 
Best policies at lowest rates. kinds for sale rm engines Agent for Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc. 











BURGESS & PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


COX & STEVENS 
YACHT BROKERS 
68 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
and SHIP BROKER 
29 Broadway, - New York 


All the better yachts that are available for sale or charter. 
Descriptions on request. 











WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
superintended during construction. 
, Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











William H. Hand, Jr. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
——— New Bedford, Mass. ———— 
Specialty —Cruisers— 

both power and sail. 
Ihave a number of 16 and 18 foot 
“Runabout” launches which | built to 


sell at very prices. Write. 





Established 
1873. 


MANNING'S 
YACHT AGENCY 


17 Battery Place, New York City 





Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 
50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 


MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY 

















CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of al) classes i and construction super- 
vised. Cruising Power Boats a Specialty. 


Columbia Bldg.. 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ‘“‘Mowercd, New York.’ 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 











SMALL BROTHERS 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 


Yachts and commercial vessels designed and construction super- 
vised. Roomy, ising power boats, yawls and 
for the Lamb 


, cruising 
E ‘and erry Electric Lighting Outfits. 
112 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
























Yacht Cannon 
and Ordnance Outfit 


SOLD BY 


C. M. DALLY 


(formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 
Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 


29 Broadway 
Telephone 468 Rector 


New York 











one mooring place to another. 


The boat that is moored to a Bulb Shank 





Takes hold of any kind of bottom and holds fast. 


] ’ Anchor is the only boat that is moored safely. All other moorings are but unreliable 
and more or less dangerous make-shifts, likely to drag or break loose, at the very moment when the greatest security is most necessary, and set the 
boat adrift to be driven ashore or dashed to pieces on the rocks. 


The Storm Proof Bulb Shank Mooring Anchor 


holds fast in all kinds of weather and never drags. No wind, no storm, no sea can budge it. 
It’s the Bulb Shank that does it. 








The harder the strain the stronger it holds. 


And yet it is easy to take up and easy to move from 
Made in sixteen sizes for boats of all kinds. Handsome booklet and full information on request. 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY, - . = 


Address, 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLIFTON MARINE ENGINES 


For SIMPLICITY and RELIABILITY they CANNOT be EXCELLED FOUR CYCLE 
Lae t 



















MADE IN ALL SIZES 
From 14 horse power to 50 horse power 


= =) 








SALES AGENTS 


W. K. THOMAS, 
39-41 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
LOANE-HILTZ ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, Baltimore, Md 


R. L. BETTISON, 
1408 Post Office St., Galveston, Texas 








Write for Cataiog 


The Clifton Motor Works 
254 East Clifton Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with hardly 
an exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely 
of the absolute superiority of ‘‘ Lowell’’ duck. 

The excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment. 

‘‘Lowell’’ duck is made in two qualities: 


*“*REGULAR?” for cruising and pleasure yachts. 
**SPECIAL” for racers. 
Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify either of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
forj15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails. 
THISTLE All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY -:: — :: — Lowell, Mass. | 
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Do You Realize 








THAT 


Che Foening Post 


printed the best, the fullest and 
the most accurate accounts of all 
yacht races and happenings during 
the season of 1906? In this re- 
spect, as in others, The Evening Post 
is in a Class by itself. Yacht own- 
ers take it in preference to any 
other evening newspaper. 

During 1907, Lawrence Perry, 
editor of Yacutinc, will again 
be in charge of The Evening Post’s 
yachting news. 


Che Foening Post 


NEW YORK 








Subscription to Daily Edition, Subscription to Saturday Issue ONLY 
$9.00 per Year 








$1.50 per Year 
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ELECTRIC AUTO LAUNCH LIGHT 


A PERFECT LIGHT FOR 


Automobilists and Launch Owners 











HE illustration shows the battery and light with 
cord attached. The battery is non-leakable, 
absorbs no moisture, absolutely waterproof and 

undoubtedly the best arranged affair for any use (where 
good battery service is required) ever put together. 

The lamp and reflector are enclosed in a highly 

polished nickel cylindrical case 2% x1% inches and 
protected with a double strength imported bull’s eye 
or lens and controlled by a switch attached to nickel 
case, which may be used for flash or continuous light. 

The light may be used for any purpose where a 

strong and brilliant illumination is needed quickly, no 
odor, no smoke, and no possible danger from gasoline 
or naphtha. Inexpensive to operate, and on the whole 
an absolute necessity to automobilists and launch 
owners. 

PRICE OF LIGHT COMPLETE, . . . $4.00 

PRICE OF LIGHT WITHOUT BATTERY, $1.50 


Union Hardware & Electric 
Supply Co., Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 



































“Skipper” *24” 


2 HORSE POWER 
The ONLY 2-cycle marine 


engine on earth that runs 
equally well on Kerosene, 
Distiliate Oil, Alcohol 
or Gasoline. 
tively will not back fire. 







Posi- 


The engine with the 
simplest and 
wonderful fuel device known. Easy 


most 


to start, reverse and regulate speed. 
The WORLD FAMOUS “ SKIP- 
PER”’ is a sturdy, speedy, simple 
engine, easily and quickly installed in launch, row boat or canoe. 
The engine that doesn’t break down. 


“AS SURE AS AN OAR” 


. $24.90 
39.00 


2 actual H. P., bare engine, 
Complete with engine fittings, electric and boat fittings, 


Send to-day for free catalogue 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO. 


Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 











- SKIDOO!: 


MARINE ENGINE 


| The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new 
| design introducing many exclusive features which challenge | 
comparison with any other engine of its class, regardless of cost. 
Runs on Gasoline Distillate, 
Kerosene or Alcohol without 
change in equipment 


ACTUAL Bare $ 
H.P. Engine 

COMPLETE ENGINE 
With Fresh Water 


Boat Fittings . $39.90 
With Salt Water 








Pats. 
Pend. 








Boat Fittings . 43.90 
| We ight, bare, 52 pounds; height 
from base 114 inches Swiftest, 


most powe rful, efficient and re 
liable engine of its size on earth. 
Drives Canoe, Rowboat or 14 to 
20-foot Launch with load, 6 to 10 
miles per hour. Easy to install and 
operate. Reversible—runs either 
| way. Unfailing endurance powers—economical and safe—cannot back 






Catalog 
PREE. 


fire. Simple and compact in design, strong and durable in construction. 
Elevated gearless commutator of special design, plunger pump without 
visible pipe connections, perfect lubrication. Highest grade material 


and workmanship. 


| | 
| SOLD UNDER 5-YEAR GUARANTEE! | 


| Belle Isle Motor Co., vep:.2, "Mien" 


wanton MICH, | 
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30 H, P. Marine Motor—Six Cylinder—Port Side 


The Motor That Attracted the Greatest Attention at the Chicago Show 


MOTORS OF CONFIDENCE 


By choosing the Doman Marine for power in your boat, you purchase with confidence a motor that will give you 
complete satisfaction at all times. Every ““‘DOMAN” Motor Guaranteed. |! to60H.P. 1,2, 3,4 and 
6 cylinders, four cycle type. Our catalog ‘‘U” will be mailed on receipt of 10c. in stamps. Please mention “Yachting.” 








THE H. C. DOMAN COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. U. S. A. 
THE HIGH GRADE ENGINE. BUILDERS 


Member of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 





Ice-Boating on the Shrewsbury 
S. L. De Fasry 


HE Shrewsbury River and its arms have an ex 
cellent location, and are a center of attrac 
tion for ice sports. The keen interest taken and 
the possibilities of this outdoor winter sport, 1s re 
flected by the existence of three large, admirably 
organized and well-equipped clubs with a membet 
ship of nearly five hundred, increasing in numbers 
every season, all within a radius of a few miles 
The clubs are 

Ihe South Shrewsbury Ice Boat and Yacht 
Club, with 200 members, William R. Josline, Com 
modore; the Shrewsbury Club, Edward W. Re: 
Commodore, with 150 members; the North 
Shrewsbury Club, with about the same membet 
ship, Samuel Morford, Commodor: 

[he sailing regulations and racing rules, as 
called here, are similar to the ones of a yacht 
club, with slight variations, the most important 
being the time allowance, which is entirely dif 
ferent from those of the water boats. Ice boats 
are divided into four classes. Those of the first 
class, with a spread of runner plank of 20 feet and 
over and a sail area of 1000 square feet and over; 
second class, over 15 feet and under 20 feet spread, 
and 700 square feet of sails; third class, over 10 
feet and under 15 feet, with an area of 350 square 
feet; fourth class, under 10 feet spre id and 200 





IMP \ CRACK SHREWSBURY BOAT 


square feet of sails A good general average for 
an ordinary boat, unless built for racing, is 20 
square feet of canvas to 1 foot of runner spread 
Some of the noted racers that won laurels in dif 
ferent races last year are: Haze and Rocket, first 
class boats; Drub, Georgie, Atlanta, third class, 
all of the North Shrewsbury Club; Sweetheart, 
Shrewsbury, Harold, Florence. third class, of the 
Shrewsbury Club; and the Hazel L., Lerey-Mil 
dred, X L N C, third class, also Rumson, Iota 
Foxey, fourth class boats, of the South Shrews 
bury Club. 

Most boats use lateen-rigged sails, always 
trimmed in close, whether going with the wind or 
against it. Sailing season opens with the first ice 
strong enough to support the boats, beginning 
often at New Year and lasting into February and 
March. 


By the end of January, sometimes earlier, to the 


end of February, the ice is generally in condition, 
hard enough and suited for racing. Racing days 
are quite an event. Everybody, even if not directly 
interested, enters with animation into the spirit of 
the sport. The banks of the river, giving a good 
view of the assembled boats ready for the start, 
are crowded with spectators, bets are made, points 
of each boat discussed, amateurs, club members 
and boat owners act alike; the all-interesting topic 
is the coming start, anticipation mingles with ex 
pectation, the usual excitement before a race is in 




















evidence. 
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uild It Yourself 


See First and Pay _Afterwards 
On the Easy Payment Plan 


Get Pioneer Perfect Frames now 
finish your boat in season and 
pay as you build 
That’s the fair way—the square 
way—the Pioneer way 
We know that Pioneer Perfect 
Frames are honestly made, that 
they supply the ‘‘hard part” 
finished complete and off your 
mind; that they save you two 
thirds the boatbuilders’ prices 
and nine-tenths of freight charges 
but you don’t know it—al 
though you are entitled to—so 
we meet you more than half way 
we ask you to pay only part down—that is your guarantee that 
Pioneer Perfect Frames are all we claim and that you will be 
successful with them 


Pioneer Perfect Frames 


include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set up complete by our boatbuilders, then 
knocked down for shipment—-you have merely to reassemble them-—only 
common tools needed Patterns and instructions for finishing absolutely free 
with frames. Or, if you want to build your boat complete, get a set of 





Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns—-Try them 30 Days 


If they are not all we claim, simple, easy to follow and thoroughly practical 
just return them and get your money back without question Start now 
build your boat in your spare hours before spring 

Write to-day for free booklet, or send 25 cents for big 100-page 9x12 book on 
boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 styles of beats 
you can build, engines, fittings, etc., and other practical information. Your 
quarter back if you're not more than satisfied 


Pioneer Boat 2 Pattern Co. Wharf 78, Bay City, Mich. 











The Sea- 
worthy | 
Truscott a 


Sells 
Best in 
Competition 






Truscott Standard Quality Launches are the result of 
three generations of boat-building experience. Trus 
cott engines with automatic control and underwater 
exhaust without lessening guaranteed horsepower are 
among the oldest marine gas engines. The combination 
gives the owner of a Truscott the most complete, satis 
factory and seaworthy launch in the world Every 
boat fully tested and tried out on the rough waters of 
Lake Michigan 

Our 9x12 80-page Boat catalog has 300 illustrations 
from actual photographs of Truscott launches which 
we have sold in all parts of the world. Send stamps 
Our Quarterly ‘‘The Launch” free. If you own a boat 
or an automobile send for our Supply Dept. catalog. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
Sub-Station 19 St. Joseph, Mich. 


























* This fast pleasure craft 
20 Miles per Hour Guaranteed cimvines’s peed and 
beauty with staunch 
ness and safety Length 
35 ft., Beam 4ft.6in. Accommodates comfortably 7 people in cockpit, and 2 more 
in engine compartment. Equipr 
with a 4 cyl. 2 cyle. engine. Complete 
ee Sah Zcvie. eagine. Compete JONES @ LA BORDE 


Price, $1,500.00, Speed Guaranteed Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years 


Established 1850. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
































WE ASK A FAIR PRICE 
WE GIVE GOOD VALUE 
WE DON’T RELY UPON 
ROBBERY ON EXTRAS 
FOR OUR PROFIT 


M ANHASSET 
Ship Building & Repair Company 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 























Dingfelder 


Marine Motors 


Latest in Design 
Simple and Economical 
in Operation 


Write for Catalog 


Dingfelder Motor Company 
Foot of Crane Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Against the crystal white ground of the hard ice 

é ’ of the course the dark boats, crews and starters 
America § Greatest Leather Goods Store stand out sharply defined against the horizon, a 
sight worth seeing, especially so if bright sunshine 

and a blue sky add to the picturesqueness of the 


LONDON HARNESS COMPANY scene. 


, ° Now the first gun speaks. All is excitement and 
176 Devonshire Street, 3 " ss Boston, Mass. bustle; the boats are pushed in line; they are pre 


pared to start now. One minute later and the 








OUR This cut represents the latest and smartest design in hand bags. The second gun sends the racers flying down the 
HARVARD BAG acme of good style and judgment is shown in this bag as in everything course. A good start means much. By catching 
else we make. It comes in the force of the wind and sailing before it, the 

various sizes, and is lined ENGLISH KIT BAGS navigator, as well as the hand at the “tiller,” show 


their skill. After once started, no change in crew, 
taking on or disposing of ballast or alteration of 
any kind is permitted. The course is generally 15 
miles. The finish is between the stakes, and, as 
the first boat is passing the imaginary line for 


with English plaid linen, 
which is lighter in weight 
and more durable than leath- 
er usually used for this pur- 





English Grain Hide 





14-inch bey“ — the last time, the gun booms again, this time 

i a heralding victory for the lucky owner of the 

16 S = «(13.00 The English Kit Bag is ae.) er 

Pee |. 8g winning boat. 

: NS _ to-day almost as popular This season there has been much good racing, 
Same bag in English among travelers on this side Drub, X L N C, Hazel L. and Red Rover showing 
Piatin rate of $1.00 of the Atlantic as it is among up exceedingly well in the South Shrewsbury, and 
per ak. those who live in the countr on the North River there has also been a season 

y : : 1? 
from which it derives its name. No other bag with English Grain Hide of splendid sport. One of the best races this year 
: P P 18inch - 16.75 24-inch - 4.50 
the same capacity is so light and durable. 20 dee br 26 me %: 4 
Bg - 21.50 


Send for Illustrated Catalog No. 1 Same bag in English Pigskin $9.00 more. 


























awley Hollow Spars 





Why do we make so many? : Z | 
Why are they used by all the best Yachts >? | eee ge 
| 





A CLOSE START ON THE NORTH SHREWSBURY. 


First : Your boat is minutes faster by their use, OWing to the decrease was won, On a 10-mile course, by a new boat, The 
in weight. Imp, of the North Shrew sbury Club, Messrs. Burd 

if and Willis, owners. The following boats started: 

Ili! Silver Heels, Daisy, Tyro, The Imp. The Imp’s 

I] time was 27 minutes 51 seconds. In the next race 


Third: We make the best spars on the market, having had 30 i Sin Ailiaied GAU dauee heute On thay engular 
years experience. 15-mile course. Time, 48 minutes, 29 seconds. 


Second: They are much stiffer, and are made from selected stock. 








Fourth: Name alone sufficient guarantee. || Ix the February number of Yacutrne, it was 
stated that the 60-foot sloop Neola had been 
chartered to Mr. J. A. Blair, Jr., for the season. 
Mr. Blair really has purchased the yacht outright 


| GEORGE LAWLEY €& SON Corp’n. ee SOUTH BOSTON from her owner, Mr. J. Berre King, and will race 














her throughout the coming season. 


























re In the March number of YACHTING we inad- 
vertantly neglected to state that Mr. Norman L. 
Skene designed Ariadne, the 32-foot power boat, 


YACHTING ; of which we printed plans. 


The photograph of the famous schooner yacht 
TEM PO RA RY BINDE RS America, which appeared as a frontispiece in the 
March YACHTING, was taken by N. L. Stebbins, 
of Boston, in 1882. It was the first picture ever 
taken of this boat under sail. 

















for holding copies until the volume is complete and ready for 
Motor boat owners are planning a race for next 


permanent binding. It preserves the copies, keeps them summer for power boats bet Chi 1 
. 2 s rer boats between cago an 

together. Will last for years for succeeding volumes. Full Chovdiand-the longest power boat Pons nab 
black cloth, stamped in gold. Price, $1.00 prepaid. It was suggested at first that a big event, some- 
thing of a Glidden tour of the Great Lakes, from 
YACHTING PUBLISHING co Chicago to Toronto, should be undertaken, but 
. this was not regarded practical at present, and 

20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK the distance was cut to Cleveland. If this is 
carried out the race wil! be over 200 miles longer 
than the one of last season to Mackinac Island. 
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PRESERVO 


A THIN, COLORLESS LIQUID 


WV aterproofs 


Canwas 


AND FABRICS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PREVENTS MILDEW AND ROT 


BECAUSE EVERY FIBER IS MADE DAMP PROOF 








BELKNAP & PHILLIPS 
VESSEL OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEST QUALITY OF 
MACHINE MADE BRICK 
Vessels Loaded )irect at the Kiin 
Dear Sr:— Sr. Cramer, Micn., August 14, 1906 
The canvas cover for Steamer ‘“‘Maud,” which was treated with “Preservo’’ 
three years ago, is as perfect now as the day it was put on. The cover was 40 feet wide and 
50 feet long, made of common 10-ounce single filled duck. It has been rolled up and 
stored away, often right after being out in the rain for days, without any injury at all. The 
water does not even make it damp and the ice will not stick to it in winter. The waxy 
nature of PrEsERvo prevents friction and the canvas does not wear out like other covers 
Light covers are as good as heavy and easier to handle. Any piece of canvas, no matter 
how poor, treated with Preservo, answers the purpose Yours truly, 
Becxnar & PHIcwips 











PITTSBURG STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Du.vutn, Mrxw., Avousr 28, 1903 


Dear Sir:-—Please ship to our store, care of C. G. Lampman, at Sault Ste. Marie, six 
hundred five-gallon cans of brown “ Preservo” for our hatch covers, and two hundred 
five-gallon cans of white for our awnings 

“Preservo” has given thorough satisfaction. The under side of the covers is never 
even damp and in the severe cold weather the ice does not stiffen them and they can be 
folded up as easily as in warm weather 


Yours truly, 


PirrspurG Streamsmip Company 











PRESERVO is also made in Red, Yellow, Buff, Brown and Green 
START THE SEASON RIGHT 


TREAT, YOUR SAILS, AWNINGS, CUSHIONS, AND TARPAULINS WITH 


PRESERWVO 


EASTERN SUPPLY COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New ork 














Stick to the Sign 
of the Fish 


THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


We have produced a new Oilskin, very 
light in color, waterproofed by a new pro- 
cess which gives a glossy finish and a sur- 
face free from wrinkles, therefore, better 
fitting and neater in appearance than any 
other oiled garment ever placed on the 
market. 

Corduroy collars, hand-sewed ivory 
buttons, and our FISH BRAND woven 
into the silk label, gives them snap and 
character. 

The long coats for ladies, so popular 
last season, will embody all these new 
features. 

Our line for men comprises long coats, 
jackets, pants, and silk-lined soft hats. 
Pants are furnished with belt straps. 

Men’s Yachting Coats,long - $4.00 
5 ” “med. long, 3.00 


“ “ Ss — > ae 


Soft Hats, silk lined, - - <- = 


If your outfitter does not sell them, have 
him get them, or send order and price 
to us, and we will see that your wants are 
attended to. 


FISH BRAYO 


A. J. TOWER CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


























Yachting Uniforms 


This will be the busiest season 
on record in our line. The 


rush has already begun. 


Get our Catalogue Y and make up 
your order before the season is too 


far advanced. 


THE 
Greenwood-A tkinson-Armstrong 
COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


80 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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|| QO: motto: NOT HOW CHEAP? but HOW GOOD? can we build our boats. Not for ONE year, but for many years’ 

| service, returning manifold value to the owner, and giving him the gratification of a distinctive craft. We have been building pleasure 

boats as a specialty for the past fourteen years, our trade constantly increasing, and we hope to continue for at least fourteen years to 

| come. The demand for Matthews’ Quality from those who know and appreciate good boats, has made necessary the largest and finest plant 

|| in the country, which we have just erected and put in operation at Port Clinton. 

Our construction is advanced and individual, with undeniable advantages over the old routine methods. 

HOW. Send for it, with 10c. postage. Don't try to save a trifle on first cost, but pay a little more and gett SAFETY and SATISFACTION 
i! rather than disappointment. Matthews’ boats have “tone” with their quality. They are the “smart” kind. 


Port Clinton, Ohio 




















The catalogue explains 


















































Our:/Marine Gasoline Engine 


S durable, saves space in the boat, and has few and simple parts. 


It is the perfect engine for the 


small or large power boat. 
opment of marine engines. 


It is built on the interchangeable plan and presents the highest devel- 


Its speed regulation is the best. 


It is easy to start and easy to stop. 
5 I 





Each engine is fitted with a high grade carburetor having slow-down attachments, automatic oil cups, 
two grease cups, two plain mufflers, shaft coupling, ball thrust bearing, can of oil and grease, and full 


directions for setting up and operating. Send for Catalogue B. B. 
Mianus Motor Works 


Main Office and Factory, MIANUS, CONN., U.S.A. 


Boston Branch 
Nos. 7 and 8 Commercial Wharf 
BOSTON, MASS. 























In the Captain’s Cabin 


HE April issue of YACHTING is submitted to the public 
with confidence born of standards attained in foregoing 
numbers of this magazine. As we have often pointed 

out, a publication devoted to the sport of yachting in its various 
branches has, if full scope of possibilities are to be realized, a 
plenitude of problems to meet and solve such as fall to the lot of 
few periodicals. There is the element of beauty, an essential 
element; there is the technical viewpoint, demanding no un 
certain treatment; the apportionment of relative values in regard 
to the various ramifications of the sport, and the application of 
human interest. 

The proper collocation and balancing of these requirements 
postulates a magazine not undivorced from success, and YAcH1 
ING, from the fact of its enthusiastic reception by yachtsmen 
throughout the country, finds warrant for the belief that in large 
measure requisite conditions have been approximated. As we 
have gone on from month to month our touch has become surer, 
and as praise has strengthened us in the furtherance of some oi 
our ideals, so criticism, always kindly and generally wise, from our 
point of view, has aided us in the elimination of mistakes and the 
correction of shortcomings. 

The April YACHTING represents the cumulative experience 
derived from the production of previous numbers, in short. We 
feel, we know, that at last we are not navigating uncharted 
waters, nor sailing past unlighted headlands. The buoys are all 
out now, dead reckoning is a thing of the past—with 
charts, with landfall noted, YACHTING will go on 
fidently, a safe craft, a beautiful craft, an interesting craft, and a 


eyes on 
every con 
ciaft well manned. 

In the line of constructive magazine work we cannot do more 
than call attention to the article in another part of this number 
on the amateur as a practical navigator. Written by Mr. Frank 
S. Hastings, than whom there is no more skilful amateur afloat, 
the matter cannot be other than instructive and interesting, while 
at the same time it marks an enlargement of scope in this maga 
zine which shall not be suffered to wane. The article, too, on 
record-breaking steam yachts should make its appeal, while 
the pages devoted to the dory will, we dare say, find justification 
in the minds of everyone who loves a small boat. 

Nor have seasonable opportunities been neglected. 
amateur not over supplied with means will value the instruction 
contained in the article on the best methods to be followed in 
putting a yacht in commission, from the stripping of the winter 
coverings to getting the craft into the water. With every detail 
covered, the pages of the magazine devoted to this subject will 
quickly suggest preservation for reference in future years. The 
motor boat interests have adequate representation, and in this 
respect it might be said that no deviation will be permitted in 
future numbers. Some of our readers have suggested that in 
past numbers perhaps too scant attention was paid to this delight- 
ful class of boats, and we are inclined to agree with them. It is 
but right, however, to say that this was only because we were 
feeling our way in this regard, striving for effects, stories, and 
photographs new and unhackneyed. Now that we know our 
ground, we are prepared to say that this charge may never again 
be brought against us, but at the same time the “wind-jammers” 
need not fear any relaxation of regard and attention to their 
interests. 

Especial attention is commended to the story of the Edna, bs 
Mr. Hains. With the storm described in this number the dark 
cloud which finally envelopes that brave little sloop begins to rise, 


Every 


and from now on the story runs on with a thrill in every instal 


ment to the grim climax with which the serial is concluded 


YACHTING’S COVER DESIGNS 
Frequent comment has been made on the covers of YACHTING 
and inquiry is often made about the mode of reproduction. It 
will interest those who are not familiar with the mechanical end 
actual 
photographs without the medium of the artist's brush other than 


ot a magazine that the covers we are running are from 


to color the photographs. In making a cover the photograph is 
enlarged, then put into the hands of an artist who colors it cor 
rectly, giving each minute portion its proper color value. Plates 
are then made in the colors necessary for reproduction. We have 
arranged for YACHTING one of the most striking series of covers 


that have ever appeared on any periodical 


COMMENT FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
We are receiving many letters of encouragement and con 
gratulation from our friends the readers of Yacutinc, which 


give us a great deal of pleasure, and for which we wish to extend 


our hearty thanks. We cannot refrain from reproducing one of 


these we recently received from a vachtsman of considerabk 


prominence in Detroit 


“T am in receipt of your first two copies as acknowledgment of 
my six months’ subscription. I wish to extend congratulations 


and my heartfelt thanks for a yachting magazine worth reading 


“T have discontinued the others, which I had been purchasing, 
a news deale 


single copy, of for lack of something better; but 


skidoo the lemons. Inter a book that covers the ground more 


thoroughly and in a more enjoyable manner than all the rest put 


Y ACHTIN(¢ 
‘At last the amateur has 


together, and you have 


an opportunity to read something 


what's doing 


~ 


more than professional news and get an idea of 


without going through a mass of dry technicalities of which h 


knows nothing 


“Your monthly is certainly a winner and I cannot say too 
many good words for it.” 
If this letter expresses the sentiment of the majority of out 


readers, we shall consider that we are in the right channel 


ABOUT SELLING BOATS, 

Just as we go to press we receive a letter from one of our sub 

Bell, 
“I take pleasure in 

Marguerite through an advertisement in your March issue. 


scribers, Mr. G. G as follows: 

informing you that | have sold my yacht 
Nat 
urally, | am pleased and wish to congratulate you on the result 
obtained ; it has certainly been quick and to the point, and goes to 


show that YACHTING is a valuable advertising medium.” 


This letter was written only a little more than a week after the 
publication of our March number, in which Mr. Bell’s advertise 
ment appeared, and shows how immediate was the interest shown 
It is very gratifying to know that our For Sale Department is pro 
ducing such quick results. In reaching the best yachtsmen in the 
country, YACHTING brings the boat advertiser in touch with men 
who buy and do not quibble over the price. 

If your boat is for sale and you have neglected to advertise it, 
why not do so in the May issue of YacutinG, which will be pub- 
lished April 30? The special rate is $1.75 per inch, which in- 
cludes the making of half-tone cuts without extra charge from 
photo. of your boat furnished 
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MOTOR BOATS 











GASOLINE or ELECTRIC POWER 

Gasoline Motor Boats. We use high grade engines built by manufacturers who 
give their attention entirely to marine engines. With our unexcelled factory facilities for building 
boats of the very highest construction, and with our 15 years’ experience, we are enabled, under 
this plan, to furnish the most complete up-to-date motor boat obtainable in the market, fully 
guaranteed. 

Electric Launches—We are the only builders, equipping them with our own electric appa- 
ratus. They are recognized as The Ideal Launch for use on mountain lakes and rivers, and with 
our new light weight battery are equipped to run 50,to 100 miles on one charge. 














Our Illustrated Catalogue sent on rechipt of four cents for postage. 


The Electric Launch Co. 
Main Office and Works, 


New York Office, Ave. A, Bayonnd, N. J. 


30 minutes trom Liberty Street 
5 Nassau St. 


N.Y... on C. R. RK. of N.J. 
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HIS M AJESTY'S SHIP TURBINIA THE FIRST VESSEL PROPELLED BY TURBINES 


Record-Breaking Steam Yachts 


AMERICANS BEGAN TO LOOK FOR HIGH SPEED IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
WHEN, IN PHILADELPHIA, JOHN FITCH BUILT A «STEAM OARED’’ CRAFT—THE SPEED DID 
NOT COME THEN, BUT THE WAY WAS PAVED—THE ‘FULTON AND FLYERS OF A LATER 
DAY—THE HUMILIATION OF THE MARY POWELL, AND WHAT THE YEARS HAVE BROUGHT 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 





HE torpedo-boat and the camel-back are cousins. You 
will wonder why, since Fitch, an American, was grand- 
father to onc, and Stephenson, an Englishman, to the 

other. Here’s the Watts was their 
You will ask, “Who was Fitch?” and so betray an appalling ig- 
norance of an event that did more to shape history than did the 
ambition of Napoleon. [or the steel fish has brought Liverpool 
as close to us, in days, as the 
iron has brought San 
Francisco. Such ignorance is 
the more conspicuous, this be- 
ing the centennial of Fulton’s 
success, when everybody is dis- 
cussing him. The writer is 
prepared to tell all about 
Fitch, since he first learned of 
him two weeks ago in Mor- 
rison’s History of American 
Steam Navigation. 

It is a funny incongruity, 
that of a “high-speed Yankee” looking for appreciation in Phila- 
delphia. Yet, John Fitch, of Connecticut, sought it there. Fitch 
had a “crazy notion” that he could make a boat so buoyant that 

(Copyright, 1907, Yachting Publishing Co.) 


secret— common ancestor. 


horse 





BUZZ, NOW YANKEE DOODLE, 29.6 MILES PER HOUR. 


any friction. It 
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she would float a furnace, boiler and engine big enough to propel 
her. Preposterous! The idea savored of the perpetual motion 
lunacy, that constant ticket to the mad-house. But Fitch being 
harmless, they did not lock him up. And so he went to Phila 
delphia. 

In a letter to the “Columbian Magazine,” of December, 1776,. 
the first boat moved by steam in the 
United States: 

a hy. ae parts, 
similar to the late improved 
steam engines in Europe, 
though there are some altera- 
tions. Our cylinder is to be 
horizontal, and the steam is to 
work with equal force at each 
end. The mode by which we 
obtain what I take the liberty 
of terming a vacuum is, we be- 
lieve, entirely new, as is also 
the method of letting the water 
into it and throwing it off against the atmosphere without 
is expected that the engine, which has a 
will move with a clear force of 11 or 


Fitch writes of his invention 


several 


12-inch cylinder, 

















ARROW MAKING OVER 45 MILES AN HOUR-——THE SWIFTEST STEAM YACHT IN THE WORLD 


12 cwt., after the frictions are deducted. The force is 
to act against a wheel 18 inches in diameter. The piston is to 
move about 3 feet, and each thrust will give the axis about 
forty revolutions. Each revolution moves twelve oars or pad- 
dles 54 feet, which work perpendicularly, and are represented by 
the stroke of the paddle of a canoe. As six of the paddles are 
raised from the water, six more are entered, and the two sets of 
paddles make the strokes about 11 feet in each revolution. The 
cranks of the axis act upon the paddles about one-third of their 
length from the lever end, on which part of the oar the whole 
force of the axis is applied. Our engine is placed in the boat 
about one-third from the stern, and both the action and redaction 
turn the wheel the same way.” 

This boat was built by Brooks & Wilson, in Philadelphia. 
She was 45 feet long, 12 feet beam, and made 3 miles an hour 
on her trial trip. They were evidently a long time adjusting the 
invention which Fitch describes in the “Columbian,” since her 
speed was first tested in August, 1787. Three miles an hour was 
not enough, and they broke her up and put some of her machinery 
in a bigger boat, Perseverance. Perseverance was 60 feet long, 
8 feet beam—note the change of proportions—and 4 feet draft. 
This boat made the trip from Philadelphia to Burlington in three 
hours and twenty minutes. Apparently Philadelphia approved 
of her, since David Rittenhouse wrote: “The boat was worked 
against both wind and tide, with a very considerable degree of 
velocity, by the force of steam only.” Another son of the Quaker 
City, Andrew Ellicott by name, takes occasion to say, after in- 





specting the boat: “l am now fully of the opinion that steamboats 
may be made to answer valuable purposes in facilitating the in 
ternal navigation of the United States, and that Mr. Fitch has 
great merit in applying a steam engine to so valuable a purpose.” 

According to Morrison’s history, Fitch continued his ex 
periments, and actually did produce, in 1789, a boat that made 
8 miles an hour. In 1796 we find him operating a common yaw! 
boat filled with crude machinery on Collect Pond, where the 
Tombs now stands. Here he is said to have tested both side 
wheel and propeller theories. I would like to draw the curtain 
here, but truth compels. After suffering much poverty and dis- 
tress, Fitch finally died in Bargetown, Ky.—by his own hand. 
Like all men of the inventor type, Fitch was immensely superior, 
mentally, to 99 per cent of his countrymen. But he had to suffer 
ridicule, distrust, pinching want, and lack of sympathy, the in 
evitable story of the tragedy of genius. 

About the only recognition Fitch got was that accorded him 
by Dr. William Thornton, director of the Patent Office, Wash 
ington, D. C., who wrote, in October, 1815: “Finding that Mr 
Robert Fulton, whose genius and talents I highly respect, has been 
by some considered as the inventor of the steamboat, I think it 
a duty to the memory of the late John Fitch to set forth, with 
as much brevity as possible, the fallacy of this opinion, and to 
show, moreover, that if Mr. Fulton has any claim whatever to 
originality in his steamboat it must be exceedingly limited.” 

Notwithstanding the foregoing endorsement of Fitch’s claim 
to priority of invention, the first successful steamboat in the world 





NORWOOD, WHICH DID 30 MILES AN HOUR WITHOUT HALF TRYING. 
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was launched by Robert Fulton in the spring of the year 1807. It was a notable 
She was built by Charles Brown, was 
was named the North River Steamboat 


The first steam launch in 
America about which anything 
is known was built by Mr. 
Charles Haswell in the Brook 
lyn Navy Yard in 1837. Mr. 
Haswell called her Sweet 
heart. She was 35 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and had a curious 
little walking beam engine 
and two paddle wheels 36 
inches in diameter. Sweet- 
heart made only five and a half 
miles an hour—not much to 
speak of, considering that that 
was nearly forty years after 
Fitch died. But evolution had 
not then got under full head- 
way. 

Not for half a century did 
anything in the evolution of 
the steamboat happen. She 
grew by the inevitable de- 
mands of commerce. Great 
flat-bottomed structures, torch- 
lit and fire-sprayed, raced on 
the Mississippi with negroes 
on the safety valves. The 
queenly Mary Powell pursued 
the swanlike tranquility of her 
way on the Hudson, save when 
some impudent craft  chal- 
lenged her supremacy, when 
she would get up a 20-mile 
gait just to show what she 
could do. 

“All went well until one day 
Strange fish came in the bay.” 


TARANTULA TUNING UP FOR RACE WITH NIAGARA IV 





\ugust that the passengers on 


140 feet long, and the Powell observed a curious-looking cratt approaching from 


of 


Clermont. astern—from astern, mind you, and—approachin The Powell 
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over 


allowed the stranger t 
haul her. Then a spirited race 


began. The big boat put on 
another mile, Che stranger 


tenaciously ;clung to her ribs 
Still another mile the Powell 
put on, but the relative posi 
tions of the boats changed no 
more than if the one had been 
towing the other Hot mes 
sages were exchanged between 


pilot house and engine room 


on the big steamboat Her 
paddles beat the water harder 
than ever before It was not 


now a matter of punishing the 
impudence of the stranger, but 
of preserving her own match 
less record. Desperately she 
struggled, desperately she 
ah, the little boat had abruptly 
quitted the race. And now it 
dawned upon the Powell that 
she had been used as a pace 
maker. In fact, those inscru 
table Yankees, the - Herres- 
hoffs, had simply been testing 
the speed quality of their 
Stiletto. 

The Stiletto’s feat on the 
Hudson “touched things off.” 
The high speed era was on 
This was in 1885. A month 
after racing the Powell, Stil- 
etto made 8o nautical.miles in 
four hours and fifty minutes. 
The craft that now had the 














UNITED STATES TORPEDO BOAT 


world by the ears was a 94-footer, with an 11-foot 4-inch beam, 
and was built of wood. She was used by her builders till 1888, 
when the government took her over and attached her to the tor- 
pedo station at Newport. 

In 1886 the Herreshoffs turned out another success, the 48- 
Henrietta, which covered the Larchmont-New London 
course in five hours twenty-three minutes. The next year the 
same builders launched Now Then, an 86-footer, but she did not 


footer 


DESTROYER BAILEY 


MAKING 35 MILES AN HOUR 
small craft were common. High speed was a fad. The utilitarian 
New Yorker put it to use in’ business—established private ferries 
from the city to all reachable water points. Thus the movement 
received a commercial stimulus—and everybody knows what that 
means. 

The fast launch was a boon to the business man. It brought 
him to the city with his lungs full of ozone and his blood tingling 


with the excitement due to high speed. It gave him something 





ELLIDE, 40 MILES IN 60 MINUTES—SOON AFTER HER LAUNCHING SHE MADE LIFE UNPLEASANT FOR THE GRAVI 


pass muster, and they took her back in partial payment for Say 
When, a much bigger boat. But she, though serviceable, proved 
a disappointment to her owner, Mr. Norman L. Munro. 

From the time Stiletto was launched until 1887 the Bris- 
tol men had the high-speed field to themselves. But now 
a young Massachusetts man, Mr. C. D. Mosher, entered the 
field with Buzz, a 50-footer. Buzz had a ram bow, and on 
trial made a mile in two minutes eight seconds. Mr. Mosher 
sold her to the McBride Brothers, of Philadelphia, who re-named 
her Yankee Doodle and pressed her into service on the Delaware. 


By this time the abnormal had become the usual. Twenty-mile 


AND REVEREND “SENIORS” OF THE WATER WORI 


to look forward to. Instead of working through the hot day 
with the soot and stench of a tunnel for his punishment, he was 
to get a blood-spurring spin down the bay or up the river. It 
would be interesting to trace the ramifying influences of the high 
speed steam yacht. But that is another story. 

At this period the battle for ascendancy seems to have been 
between Mosher and the Herreshoffs. Mr. Munro, because of 
the success of Buzz, ordered Mr. Mosher to build Norwood, 
stipulating that she should be the fastest boat in the world. It 
was the hobby of this enthusiast to keep ahead of everybody else 


Norwood was launched in 1890. 


She was 63 feet long and had 
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VITESSE, OWNED BY MR. BRAYTON IVES, 2078 MILES PER HOUR. 


and a 4-foot extreme draft, and was decked 
over 12 feet forward and to feet aft. She proved to be a 
veritable “whizzer.” But the public, having acquired marked 
adjustability to lightning changes, paid little attention to the great 
speed of the boat. Without developing more than a quarter of 


a 7-foot 3-inch beam 


FEISEEN, THE MON MOl TH'S BETE NOIR 31.0 MILES AN HOUR 


yacht, offered to bet the captain of the Monmouth that he could 
beat him five miles from city to Hook 
In 1891 the Herreshoffs launched Javelin and Vamoose for 


Messrs. E. D. Morgan and W. R. 


She did not show great speed. however 


Hearst, respectively. Javelin 


was a 97-footer But 





NIAGARA IV., OWNED BY 


her 400 hp, Norwood did 20 miles. Nor was she a mere sprinter. 
She had the endurance of an Empire State Limited. Ome day 
she amazed the passengers on the Monmouth by beating the 
Sandy Hook flyer, despite her record of 22 statute miles an hour. 
In six minutes the yacht led the passenger boat by half a mile. 
This achievement stimulated the sporting proclivities of the offi- 
cers of both boats to the extent that Chief Engineer Riley, of the 


MR. HOWARD GOULD 


Vamoose proved to be a “goer.” Her length was 112 feet and 

her beam 12 feet 4 inches. On trial she made 22.6 miles an hour. 

Let it be understood that great bursts of speed are usually made 

over a one-mile course under the most favorable conditions, such 

as fair weather, and the like. Also, a boat is not weighted down 

on such an occasion with more fuel than to get up speed and push 
(Continued on page 244.) 





WAUNETA, RUNNING 31 MILES PER HOUR. 


VAMOOSE, 22.0 MILES AN HOUR—SHE FIRST DEFEATED THE MARY POWELL. 
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The Uniform Rule 


By C. SHERMAN HOYT 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—IS OUR PRESENT MEASUREMENT RATING 
APPLICABLE WITH A SUFFICIENT DEGREE OF ACCURACY TO FORM A 
JUST BASIS FOR RATING AND TIME ALLOWANCE? 


ACHTS shall be rated for classification and time allow- 
ance according to the following formula: Rating 
L XV SA ,, 4 ‘ 
—,. -;” so reads the first clause of our 

55 VD 


measurement rule. Then follow directions as to how these vari- 


Measurement = 


ous factors are to be obtained. 

Where races for valuable prizes and still more precious 
prestige are often decided by a few seconds, the basis for rating 
and time allowance should be accurately determinable. Leaving 
aside all question as to the merits or demerits of the principles 
and the proportionment and limits of the factors in the present 
rule, it, as now worded in the directions for obtaining the different 
factors, cannot be applied with sufficient exactitude to establish 
ratings, slight variations in which may cause such important re- 
sults. Last summer the two chief yachting events open to large 
boats were decided by very narrow margins of time. The King’s 
Cup, won by Effort by nine seconds, would have gone to Queen 
had the former rated .06 of a rating foot greater, and the Astor 
Cup would have gone to Phryne instead of Weetamoe by sixty- 
three seconds, had the little boat rated .15 of a rating foot lower. 

Measurers are directed to obtain the length, sail area and dis- 
placement in certain ways. Let us examine the possible varia- 
tions in each in turn, and their effects upon the final rating. (In 
the examples that follow use has intentionally been made of the 
lines of a boat which has not been built, as it was not deemed 
altogether wise to show the possible variations in any particular 
existing craft. This boat was, of course, worked out for the 
present rule; it would rate in the “Q” class, and is not extreme 
save in having a rather large displacement, which would have no 
effect upon the conclusions reached in the following experiments. 
Her size is small, but the variations in the different factors as 
found may be assumed to be practically proportional for all sizes.) 

“Length—L, measured on a line parallel with the middle 
fore and aft vertical plane at a distance from it equal to one- 
quarter of the greatest beam (B) at the load waterline, and one- 
tenth of this beam (B/1o) above the waterline.” This sounds 
and is difficult to obtain, as the surface of the water is seldom 
still, and a rather elaborate system of floats, sighting lines, plumb 
bobs, etc., is necessary. It is within the option of the measurer 
to leave this to the designer to determine from the lines, having 
first furnished the latter with sufficient data to fix the line of 
flotation of the boat. In most cases where the writer has been 
called upon to make measurements, and where the designer has 
been asked to furnish the displacement, a request for L has also 
been made, after this had been first measured as accurately as 
possible on the boat itself. So far, possibly largely through luck, 
the L, as observed on the boat and as given by the designer from 


their plans, has not varied in any one case over one inch. This 
is, in all likelihood, as accurately as it is possible to measure this 
factor, either from the boat or from her lines, since the line of L 
cuts the top sides at a very sharp angle; therefore, one may say 
that, provided the weather conditions are satisfactory, L, for any 
particular trim of the boat, is determinable either from the boat or 
from her plans with a sufficient degree of exactness. 

Let us now examine the effect of changes in trim upon L. The 
only clause relating to trim with which the measurer is concerned 
is as follows: Rule II., Article 6. “Trim.—All measurements 
of hull shall be taken with only such persons on board as shall be 
required to assist the measurer.” There are further restrictions 
dealing with racing and cruising trim, but these are separate and 
absolutely independent from the rules dealing with measurement 
and fall within the province of the race committee. It is per- 
fectly optional as to whether measurement shall be taken with all 
fittings, supplies, boats, extra gear, etc., on board or not. Water 
tanks may be full or empty; gear may be placed in the extreme 
bow, amidship or in the stern; extra weight might be put on 
board for trimming purposes, or the boat skinned down to the 
bare hull quite at the will of the owner or captain. Does this 
alter the boat’s rating? It seems worthy of some consideration. 

The formulators of the rule evidently went upon the principle 
that in the average modern craft L approximately varies as the 
cube-root of the displacement. This holds, it is true, if the cen- 
ter of gravity of the added or subtracted weight is kept in the same 
perpendicular line as the center of buoyancy of the hull, so that 
no change in the relative trim of the bow and stern results. In 
the 22-rater which we are to use as an example, an addition or 
removal of about 400 pounds would submerge or emerge the boat 
about one-half an inch from her designed waterline; in one case 
L, is increased and in the other decreased approximately 3 inches, 
but in neither case is the rating altered more than .o1 of a rating 
foot. Of course, in a craft with no overhangs and perpendicular 
top-sides L would not change at all, no matter how the displace- 
ment (D) was varied; but there is little fear of such a rule-evader 
being built, although there are undoubtedly some cases of boats 
with sharp waterlines and little flare to the top sides at the ends 
where the rating could be somewhat reduced by adding weight to 
increase the D. Now, however, suppose that we keep to the de- 
signed displacement, but move our anchors, gear, etc., pretty well! 
forward, empty any water tanks that may be aft, and, if there is 
one forward, fill it; say that this submerges the forward end of 
the waterline 1 inch, case No. 2, or 2 inches, case No. 3; measure 
L, and solve for rating, 5.5 & *\/D, and the SA remaining con- 
stant. In case No. 2, L is decreased 1} inches, and in case No. 3, 
L is decreased 4 inches, owing to the fact that the waterlines for- 
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ward are finer than aft, and that the buttock line through B/4 is 
steeper forward than aft. The change in the rating effected is as 
shown in the following table (case No. 1 is the designed con 
dition ) : 


Time 
Rating Allowance 
Cask Trim. Length 5. PY b JVSA Rating for Time per 
; Allowance.| Mile in 
Seconds 
No. 1 | Designed L 31.68 S 21.99 22 Scratch 
No. 2 | 1” by the head L-1}” 31.68 S 21.86 21.9 1.23 
No. 3 | 2” by the Lead L-¢ 31.68 5 21.69 21.7 3.7 


Quite a difference this, and case No. 2 is a very likely one, as 
it would not require any very radical stowage of gear to effect 
that much change in the trim. Case No. 2 would mean an in- 
crease in the time allowance received or a decrease in that given 
over the Astor Cup course of 47 seconds, a rather improbable 
length of race for a 22-footer ; but if the rating of a 55-footer were 
reduced proportionately her time allowance would be changed by 
29.64 seconds, and in case No. 3 by I minute and 35 seconds. 
These ratings would be increased by about the same degree if the 
boat was trimmed by the stern, and we might have differences in 
ratings corresponding to double the above time allowances from 
the boat in the worst condition to the same boat in the best con- 
dition of trim, displacement and sail area remaining constant. 

So much for L, the first factor in the formula. Sail area, the 
second, presents no difficulty to the measurer: the directions are 
full, readily followed, and leave no excuse for inaccuracies in the 
computation of the area according to the rule. 

Displacement, or D, the third factor, is to be obtained as fol- 
“At points dividing the length of the load water-line into 
five equal parts, find areas of immersed cross-sections in square 
feet; from the areas in square feet obtained and load waterline 
length find the approximate displacement in cubic feet, which will 
be the D in the formula’; or thé measurer may accept the de- 
signer’s calculation for D, having supplied him with sufficient data 
to fix the line of flotation. In either case what will the method 
of procedure be? Take the predicament of the designer first. 
Will.he divide the waterline into five equal parts, draw the four 
cross-sections and compute the D in one of several different ways, 
which are apt to give results varying considerably, or will he, cor 
recting for any change in the load waterline, take it from his 
line plan as already drawn, with sections spaced according to his 
custom in working out the design either by Simpson’s, Tcheby 
cheff’s or the trapezoidal rules? Knowing that any method of 
obtaining the D from the four sections is only approximate, and 
may be made to vary in either direction, he will probably take the 
actual displacement from the lines, as in case No. 1. If he tries 
to work to the letter of the rule, after getting the area of the four 
specified cross-sections with a planimeter how will he proceed ? 
Several methods are open to him. Unfortunately, none. of the 
usual rules for computing the area under a curve are directly ap- 
plicable where the length of the base and the values of the four 
ordinates which divide it into five equal parts are given, which 
is the condition with which he is working, the length waterline 
being the base and the areas of the four cross-sections being or- 
dinates of the displacement curve. He may, however, use Simp- 
son’s first and second rules in combination, commencing at the 
bow with the first rule for the two forward spaces and applying 
the second for the remaining three, with a result as shown in case 
No. 4; or he may start at the stern and reverse the process, case 
No. 5; or he may do both and take the mean, case No. 6; or he 
may draw the curve of displacement by means of a batten passing 
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through the four known spots of the curve and compute the area 
under it with a planimeter or by one of the usual rules, case No 

All these methods are perfectly open to him, and that his 
choice may make quite a difference will be seen by consulting the 
following table: 


Allow Corre 
ance sponding 
Rating in Rating *Change in 
Cast. Length D 5 R/D VSA Rating for Seconds for Allowance 
Allow per 55 55 Rater 
nce Mile Rater 
No. I L 191.16 31.68 5S 21.99 22 2.43 55 59 sex 
No. 4 I 193.23 | 31.8 S 21.92 21.9 3.66 54.75 1 min, 28 s 
No. 5 I | 184.87 | 31.328 S 22.2 22.2 Scratch 55.5 Scratch 
No. 6 I 189.05 31.565 S 22.08 22.1 1.21 55.25 20 x 
No.7 a. 193.89 | 31.829 S 1.89 1.9 3.66 54.75 1 min, 25 sec 
* The figures in column 10 give the change in allowance for a 55 Rater correspondingly changed 


in rating, over the Astor Cup Course of 38 knots 


As seen above, the figure for the displacement as furnished by 
the designer may vary and largely affect the final rating. Can 
the measurer obtain it any more accurately? He must, of course, 
either take the areas of the four sections from the boat and calcu 
late the displacement from them, or he may take it from lines 
furnished by the designer in the extremely unlikely case that the 
latter is willing to lend the lines to the measurer, who probably is 
a rival designer. Assuming that the boat is hauled out, it is 
rather improbable that even if he knows and has marked the ex 
act position of the line of flotation on the boat, that he can divide 
the load waterline into five equal parts and at these points 
measure the four Owing to the blocking and cradle 
under the boat, he will have to take sections where he can most 


sections. 


readily measure them with accuracy and later prepare a set of 
lines from them. He now is in exactly the same position as the 
designer when asked to furnish the displacement; all the meth 
ods which were open to the latter for obtaining the displacement 
are open to him, and he is liable to obtain juSt as uncertain results. 


So far, we have only considered the effect upon rating caused 
by slight variations in trim and by the method chosen for obtaining 
There are a great number of possi 
but, as an example, let us combine 


the displacement separately. 
ble combinations of the two; 
cases No. 2 and No. 7, which wili not give us the smallest possible 
rating, but one due to a set of conditions quite liable to occur, 
and compare it with case No. 1, the designed one, and with case 
No. 5, which, so far, has given the greatest rating: 


Allowance 
Rating Allowance Corresponding Over Astor 
Case. Length. 5 B/D J/ SA. | Rating for in Seconds Rating for Cup Course 
Allowance. per Mile 55 Rater for a 
55 Rater 
No. 1 I 31.68 s 21.99 22 2.43 55 59 sex 
No 3 |} | 31.899] S| 21.67} 21.7 6.13 54.25 2 min. 27 s 
0.7 : 
No. 5 L 31.328 Ss 22.24 22.2 Scratch 55.5 Scratch 


These tables show, then, that there is not only a possibility, 
but a probability, of arriving at widely differing ratings for the 
same boat, due to the latitude allowed in the trim of the boat 
and to the choice in methods given to measurers by which they 
may figure the displacement. If the present rule is to remain in 
force, would it not be well to stipulate that measurements shall 
be taken with the boats in racing trim, with all gear, fittings, etc., 
in their proper places, that water tanks shall be empty, and that 
D shall always be calculated in the same way by some stipulated 


method ? 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—It is the intention of Yacutine, throughout the coming months, to print the views of various designers and measurers as to the uniform rule, based on 





understood as upholding any one opinion advanced in its pages, but it does believe that 
rule as it now stands is in a more or less tentat've state, and positive assertions until the 
in order. While YacutincG has certain men in view a* contributors to this d'scussion, 


results obtained in the approaching season. This magazice need not necessarily be 
broad and general discussion can result in nothing but good. Admittedly, the ratin 
races of next season, and everything appertaining thereto, have been studied, are hardly 
the opinions of any yachtsman who feels qualified to speak will be welcome. 
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Navigation 


EXPERIENCE OF AN AMATEUR IN PRACTICAL WORK AT SEA 


By FRANK S. 


HASTINGS 


Photographs by the Author 


N consenting rather reluctantly to relate my experiences in 
practical navigation at sea, the fear of evoking criticism 
from the professional reader for my omission of scientific 

technicalities is in a measure offset by the hope that I may be 
able to throw some light upon a subject which always interests 
those who are fond of the sea. Therefore | must beg the indul- 
gence of the sea captain (being myself a plain ordinary business 
man) if, to the uninitiated, | appear to pose as a professional navi- 
gator, a presumption which | 
must emphatically disclaim. 
In this dual position I am re- 
minded of the old Scotchman 
who was professor of astron- 
omy and geology in the Edin- 
burgh University. During the 
summer vacation it was his 
great delight to travel on the 
continent and to call upon any 
of the great astronomers and 
geologists he happened to find 
Conscious of the fact that his 
store of knowledge of‘ both 
subjects was not quite abreast 
of the times, he had two sets 
of visiting cards engraved. 
When calling upon a professor 
of astronomy, he sent in his 
card as professor of geology, 
Edinburgh University; but 
when he called upon a geolo- 





PORT SAID—OFF THE MOUTH OF SUEZ CANAL—A FRENCH PILOT BOAT. 


gist he used the other card which represented him as an as- 
tronomer. 

As distinguished from seamanship, navigation may be termed 
the science of locating the position of a ship at sea and conduct 
ing a vessel from one port to another. Seamanship proper is the 
art of handling and managing a vessel in any kind of weather, 
under all conditions and in any emergency. It is therefor: 
obvious that seamanship can only be acquired by long practical 
experience. For example, a 
graduate from a naval acad 
may have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the mathematics 
and entire practice of naviga- 
tion and yet be entirely incom 
petent to handle a ship in a gale 
of wind or in any emergency ; 
whereas a man, by long experi 
ence, may acquire proficiency 
in seamanship with no knowl- 
edge of navigation. 
be master of a 


emy 


Hence, to 


vessel, a man 

must learn navigation from 

books and seamanship from 
actual service at sea. 

As an amateur, I would 


divide the science of naviga- 
tion into three branches, viz 
“Coast Pilotage,” “Dead Reck- 
oning” and “Deep Sea” work 
Coast pilotage covers “chart 
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sailing,” which includes the art of navigat- 
ing a vessel along the coast or within sight 7 
of land by the use of compass, chart, paral- 

lel rulers, etc. By this means the navigator 
may take a vessel from port to port, 
laying courses, estimating distances, and the like. 
ing” applies to the management of vessels off shore (out of sight 
of land) when it is impossible to get sight of the sun and includes, 
principally, the regulation of courses by compass, and estimating 
distance run by the taffrail log, or in the case of a steamship, by 
counting and recording the revolutions of the engines. In the 
transatlantic service, where the courses are easterly and westerly, 
the compass course determines the latitude, while the distance 
run, as estimated by the revolutions of the engines, determines 
the longitude. At noon each day the position of the ship and the 
distance run are posted in the saloon or companion way and 
marked “By Observation” if determined by the usual sights of 
the sun, or “D. R.” if estimated by dead reckoning. 

“Deep sea” navigation involves the use of the sextant for the 
observation of the sun and planets, from which the position 
of a vessel out of sight of land may be accurately determined at 
any time and in any part of the world. 

As an amateur navigator my experience in seamanship com- 
menced with learning to sail a small boat before I was ten years 
of age. My early sailing was confined mostly to the Shrewsbury 
River, with an occasional venture outside Sandy Hook. My first 
boat was a 12-foot dinghy with a sprit sail, then a 16-foot flat- 
bottom skiff rigged with a sprit mainsail, a rag of a jib and a 
“lee board” which, of course, had to be shifted every time we 
went about. From this I was graduated to a 23-foot, round bot- 
tom, shallow draft, centerboard cat boat, known in those days as 
a “sand-bagger.” A long series of the usual accidents experi- 
enced by a boy in a small boat culminated in my being capsized 
in a fierce squall near Sandy Hook, on which occasion I was six 
hours in the water before being picked up by a steamship. But we 
learn more by our failures and mistakes than we do by our suc- 
cesses, and I always feel that my cautiousness and consequent 
freedom from accident in later years are attributable to the ex- 
perience gained from the accidents of early youth. 

Having acquired a good knowledge of the elements of sea- 
manship, coast pilotage, involving a knowledge of the “rules of 
the road,” hecame a most interesting and an easy study. It has 
been my good fortune to be invited frequently to make the trip 
down Long Island Sound in the pilot house of a night boat. The 
safety of these boats is by no means attributable to good luck, but 
is due to rigid discipline and adherence to the best known sys- 
tems of coast pilotage. I was at first surprised by the careful 
routine observed on a clear, bright night, when the usual log and 
record would seem superfluous. After passing through the nar- 
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row and tortuous channels of Hell Gate and the East River, 
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Aa ONE OF THI 
making the sharp turn around Fort Schuy 
ler and passing the dangerous reef known as 
“Stepping Stones,” marked by a fixed red 
light to 
“Execution 


AFTER THEIR 


starboard, we lay our course for 


Rock,” at the 


DECK 
entrance to the 


Sound, marked by a white light .flashing every 10 se 
onds. Thence the departure is taken and the course laid 
by compass for Middle-Ground light on Stratford Shoals, 
located in the middle of the Sound off Bridgeport. Eight 


miles east of Execution we pass Captain's Island, upon which is 


fixed a white light, off Greenwich, Conn. Here an entry is made 


in the log giving the revolutions of the engines. Five miles be 
yond we pass a fixed red light off Stamford on the port hand 
Then Eaton’s Neck, a fixed white light on the starboard, and fur 
ther along on the port, Green's Ledge light, near Norwalk, flash 
ing alternately red and white. Then after passing the red ligh 
flashing every 5 seconds on Penfield Reef (Black Rock) we find 
Middle Ground abeam with a light flashing white every 10 sec- 
onds. Thence the course is laid by compass for the Race, passing 
Falkner Island to port, with its white light flashing every 15 sec 
onds. Approaching the (the 
Sound) we soon sight, on the northern side of the narrow pass 
age, Race Rock light, flashing alternately red and white every 
10 seconds, and on the south side the light on Little 
Gull Island. 
ypen ocean and lay our course for Point Judith, on which there 
is a powerful white light flashing every 15 
Point Judith to port we bear northeast and head fot 


Race eastern entrance to the 


fixed whit 
Passing between these we find ourselves out in the 


Leaving 
Newport 
harbor, passing between Brenton’s Reef lightship on the starboard 
and the white flashlight on Beavertail on the port hand 

From the foregoing it will be readily understood that with the 
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distinguishing character of each light it is impossible to mistake on« 
light for another, and that, by reference to the chart, which gives 
a full description of each light, the navigator or pilot will always 
be able to determine his exact position in clear weather; and ina 
fog the lighthouse steam whistle, with varying durations and 
intervals, will not only warn the vessel of danger but, by refet 
ence to the chart or book of sailing directions, the exact name 
and location of the light may be determined. During every run 
one of the pilots keeps an exact record of the engine revolutions 
and notes on the log the direction of the current or tide, the con- 
ditions of the weather, etc., so that when running in a fog the 
compasses direct the course and the revolutions of the engines 
determine the distance run, from light to light. I have often 
marveled at the accuracy of these calculations in navigating one 
of the Sound steamers in a fog, and as the principal boats on the 
route are not insured, the skippers are most cautious about run 
ning into any possible danger. 

In our coasting trade the same general practice of 
age” prevails with vessels bound out of New York for ports north 
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of Cape Hatteras, although vessels bound for ports south of Hat- 
teras use the deep sea methods with sextant and chronometer. 
raking our departure from Scotland lightship, 3 miles off Sandy 
Hook, we pass consecutively a flashing red light at Sea Girt, a 
Hashing white light at Barnegat, a fixed white light (Absecon) 
off Atlantic City, Northeast End lightship (red and white) off 
Cape May, and so on down the coast. Revolutions are counted 
and recorded from light to light, and with the data thus secured 
distances run are accurately determined in the thickest fog. On 
one occasion, on board a steamship bound for the West Indies, 
just before we left the New York dock the skipper was notified 
that the Diamond Shoals lightship, anchored 15 miles off Cape 
Hatteras, had broken adrift in a heavy northeast gale. As we 
approached the locality of the dangerous shoals at about night- 
fall, Hatteras light was obscured by a haze; so the lead line was 
set at 18 fathoms and the lead hove at frequent intervals. When 
bottom was touched we followed the 18-fathom line until the 
water deepened, and so determined the location and time of pass- 
ing Hatteras. This calculation was proved by the usual meridian 
observation of the sun the next day. In fact, it would be pos- 
sible to navigate a vessel from New York to Florida by sound- 
ings alone, so accurate are the markings for depth on the gov- 
ernment charts. 

My fondness for the water and my interest in the science of 
navigating along the coast led me at an early date to take up 
seriously the study of deep sea navigation involving the use of 
sextant, chronometer and other instruments of navigation. To me 
these studies were most fascinating and, with a fair knowledge of 
Having mastered the theory 
and familiarized myself with the use of the sextant on land with 
the aid of an artificial horizon I was ready to try my hand at sea. 

Of course, the rules on board the. transatlantic liners prohibit 


mathematics, comparatively easy. 
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passengers from going on the bridge or in the chart room, but | 
have always sailed with a skipper with whom I was well ac 
quainted, and as I take with me my own sextant, charts, parallel 
rulers, almanacs, books of tables, etc., I only need access to the 
ship’s chronometer, an instrument that I could not convenientl) 
carry along. I always make it a rule never to “loaf” around 
bridge or chart room, going there only with permission, and even 
then only when necessary to get the time by chronometer. In 
this connection I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to such 
well known and able commanders as Captain Horatio Mackay, 
late of the steamship Lucania and commodore of the Cunard 
Line, and Captain A. Albers, late of the steamship Deutschland 
and commodore of the Hamburg-American Line. The former 
recently retired on the “age limit” and the latter, as will be re 
membered, dropped dead in the chart room of the Deutschland 
off Cuxhaven in the North Sea, after bringing his ship in from 
500 miles at sea without any rudder. For both of these men, so 
eminent in their profession, I shall always entertain a feeling of 
the greatest admiration and respect, and to them I[ am greatly in- 
debted for my knowledge of the practical navigation and manage- 
ment of first-class passenger ships in the transatlantic trade. 
Having resolved to refrain from entering into a dissertation 
upon the science of navigation, my) this article is 
merely to recite the experience of an amateur in practical work at 
sea. For the benefit of the uninitiated, however, | may ask pro 
fessional indulgence for giving a brief outline of the usual methods 
employed, with the hope that I may be able to throw some light 
on the subject which is of interest to so many ocean travelers and 


purpose in 


understood by so few. 

In order to determine the exact location of a vessel at sea we 
must first ascertain her latitude (i. e. distance from the equator) 
and then her longitude (distance east or west from Greenwich, 
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P. & O. S. S. PERSIA AT ANCHOR OFF PORT SAID 
Eng.), the point of intersection of these two lines giving the de 
sired position. 

As is generally known, the lines of latitude run parallel with 
the equator, are equidistant, measured in degrees, and commence 
with zero on the equator, running up to 90 at the pole. A de- 
gree measures 60 knots or nautical miles. Hence, 1 degree north 
latitude would be 60 miles from the equator; 45 degrees north 
latitude would be half-way between the equator and the North 
Pole, etc. The method of ascertaining the latitude is compara- 
tively simple. When the sun is at its zenith (high noon) on the 
21st of March or the 21st of September, we measure its angle by 
taking a sight with a sextant and by deducting the angle (or alti- 
tude as it is termed) from go degrees we find the distance from 
the equator expressed in degrees. For example, if we are north 
of the equator and the sextant shows the sun at an angle of 45 
degrees, we deduct 45 from 90, which gives us 45 degrees north 
latitude. If the observation were taken at Sandy Hook light- 
ship the sextant would show the angle of the sun at 49 degrees 
and 32 minutes. Hence the following calculation : 


Paar Ceeie so is Sa eee oes go° oo’ 
Observed angle or altitude........ 49° 32 
Difference equals latitude......... 40° 28'N., 


Now, from March 21 the sun is moving north until June 21, 
when it reaches its maximum declination north. It then moves 
south; on Sept. 21 it is directly over the equator again, and on 
Dec. 21 it reaches its maximum declination south. Hence every 
time we take a noon observation for latitude we make an allow 
ance for declination, which is given in the nautical almanac for 
every day in the year. It will be readily understood that as the 
lines of latitude (being parallel with the equator) run east and 
west, the latitude on easterly and westerly courses determines 
the compass course; i. e. if we take our departure from Sandy 
Hook lightship in latitude 40° 28’ north and steer due east we 
land on the Portuguese coast in the same latitude, or in the neigh 
borhood of Oporto. But if we are bound for the Irish or Eng- 
lish coast we steer north of east, and therefore our daily observa 
tions for latitude as we proceed in an easterly or westerly direc- 
tion check our compass course. Now when we have ascertained 
our latitude we have only to find our longitude, and the point of 
intersection of the two lines shows the location of the ship on the 
chart. 

The lines of longitude run north and south and therefore at 


GUIDES IMPORTUNING PASSENGERS LANDING AT 


PORT SAID 


right angles to the equator, and starting north and south from 
the equator, converge and meet at the poles. These lines of longi 
tude are numbered and counted east and west from Greenwich 
(England). 

Th. longitude of New York 
*5 degrees west (from Greenwich) and, as we all know, 
the difference in time between England and New York is five 
New York lo 


find the longitude at any intermediate point we need a chronome 


(according to our Standard 
time) is ; 
hours; i, e., at noon in England it is 7 a. m. in 
ter giving the exact Greenwich time and a sextant with which to 
ascertain the exact local time at the point of observation. For 
example, if with our sextant we take an observation of the sun 
from New York and find the local time to be 7 a. m and at the 
instant of the observation the Greenwich chronometer shows ex- 
actly noon, we find the difference of time to be five hours. Now, 
as we know that for every hour’s difference in time there are 15 
degrees difference in longitude (or arc) we simply multiply the 


15 degrees by 5, which gives us 75 degrees as the longitude at 


the point of observation. As a further illustration let us assume 
a ship to be located in mid-ocean. By 
the sun we calculate the local time on board the ship to be 9:30 
a. m., the exact instant of observation the Greenwich 


chronometer shows exactly noon. Thus we find a difference in 


a chronometer sight of 
and at 
time of 2} hours, and as we know that for each hour there is a 


difference of 15 degrees in longitude, we multiply 15 « 24 and get 
374 degrees (37° 30’) as the longitude of the ship at the time of 


observation. But how do we know whether our longitude is 
east or west from-Greenwich? Of course, on the North Atlantic 
the longitude is always west. But I have taken many observa 


and west 
Sailor's 


both 


longitude, and I have always been guided by the old 


tions on the Mediterranean, where we ‘find east 
adage : 
“Greenwich time best, 
Le mgitude west; 
Greenwich time least, 
Longitude east.” 


In the foregoing illustration Greenwich time was “best,” and 
therefore the longitude, 37° 30’, 

The reader will naturally ask, “How do you ascertain the 
An ex- 


was west. 


local time on board ship by an observation of the sun?” 
planation of this calculation would require space beyond the 
limitations of this article. Suffice it to say that the navigator is 
able to ascertain the local time on board ship by the use of his 
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sextant, and by noting at the same instant the Greenwich time 
by the chronometer and converting the difference of time into 
arc, the longitude is found. The most accurate time for making 
these observations for longitude is when the sun is nearly half- 
way up or a little more than half-way down; or from 7:30 to 
g a. m. or from 3 to 4 p. m. 

Having explained briefly the principal methods employed in 
deep sea navigation, I will now refer to the practical daily routine 
as I have found it on board a first-class modern passenger steam- 
ship bound from New York to a British or neighboring continental 
port. 

It is an almost universal rule that every observation and cal- 
culation made by the captain shall be checked by one or more 
officers ; but, unfortunately this rule, which ought to become an 
international.law, is not always adhered to, and disaster fre- 
quently results. In all my experience in crossing the Atlantic, 
however, I have never been on a ship where it was not rig- 
idly enforced. I am summoned (usually to the lower 
bridge) at about 7:30 a. m. There I find the captain and 
two or three officers with their sextants ready to take the first 
morning observation for lon- 
gitude. I, too, with my own 
sextant take a sight of the 
sun. An officer stands over 
the chronometer (usually in 
the chart room) and as each 
observer calls out “stop” or 


“time” the man at the chro- 
nometer notes the exact 
Greenwich time. The _ ob- 


server then notes with a pen- 
cil on a pad the altitude (or 
angle) of the sun and the 
Greenwich time as given by 
the chronometer, goes to his 
room, calculates the longi- 
tude as hereinbefore  ex- 
plained and reports the re- 
sult to the captain. The cap- 
tain compares these reports 
from the various observers 
and if they agree substanti- 
ally he enters the longitude 
in the log. Formerly, on the 
slower ships, the usual mar- 
gin of error or difference allowed, as between officers, was about 
two miles in calculating longitude on easterly or westerly courses ; 
but on some of the fastest modern “flyers” I have known as 
much as five miles difference to be accepted by the captain as 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

In my own experience I have generally used a very fine and 
expensive sextant made by the famous instrument maker Gamba, 
of Paris. This instrument I prize very highly, as it was given to 
me by Commodore Horatio Mackay when he retired from active 
service in the Cunard Line after a highly honorable and bril- 
liant career extending over a period of forty-five years. or 
more. With the use of this instrument, which is designed for 
fine work in surveying on land and is more delicate and accurate 
than is necessary in practical work at sea, and by extending the 
decimal numbers of my “logarithms” further than is usual, my 
calculations have been very accurate and, nine times out of ten, 
have come well within the margin of error allowed by the cap- 
tain. 4 


In these observations for longitude I have found that it is a . 


common and a very commendable practice to take three sights in 
quick succession, work them out and take the mean. This method 
insures greater accuracy. 
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At about fifteen minutes before noon we all assemble on the 
bridge and when the sun has reached the zenith we get the alti- 
tude (or angle), retire to our respective rooms, calculate the 
latitude, as I have explained, and report again to the captain. In 
this report we also estimate the longitude and call it “Longitude 
by Dead Reckoning.” To estimate this we take the longitude 
found by the morning observation, estimate the distance run 
since that time and so find the approximate longitude at noon. 

All having practically agreed, the captain fills out a blank bul- 
letin, giving the position or latitude and longitude of the ship at 
noon and the distance run during the preceding twenty-four 
hours. If all the calculations are the result of actual observa- 
tions this bulletin is marked “By obv.” If, however, there has 
been a fog or the sun has been obscured by clouds, the position 
and distance run are estimated by “Dead Reckoning,” and the 
bulletin is accordingly marked “By D. R.” 

This problem of “Dead Reckoning” is a most interesting one, 
and I have been greatly impressed with its accuracy. In steer- 
ing, two or more compasses are used, in order to secure greater 
accuracy. In easterly and westerly courses the latitude is easily 
determined by a line drawn 
with pencil and ruler on the 
chart, taking any given point 
of departure and laying out 
the compass course. Hence 
estimating the latitude cor- 
rectly depends upon the ac- 
curacy of the compasses. 
Longitude on easterly and 
westerly courses must, of 
course, be calculated by esti- 
mated distance run, east or 
west. 

This distance was former- 
ly estimated by the common 
taffrail log, but I have been 
told by a well-known trans- 
atlantic captain that nearly 
all of these “patent logs” 
failed as soon as the speed 
of ships exceeded 20 knots 
per hour. 

The method now 
generally adopted is to esti- 
mate distance run by count- 
ing and recording the revolutions of the propellor wheels. 
By the angle of the blades, “pitch,” as it is called, it 
is a simple mathematical problem to calculate the distance trav- 
eled, assuming that the screw were turning in a solid material; 
but in the water there is a loss which is called “slip,” which is 
measured and expressed in percentages. Thus, if the pitch of a 
screw is so designed as to travel 10 miles with a given number of 
revolutions, that would be called “theoretical” distance traveled. 
If the actual distance through the water with the same number 
of revolutions should be 9 miles, the loss of 1 mile would show 
the slip to be 10 per cent. 

On board the Lucania, for example, every day at a few min- 
utes past noon a card was sent up from the engine room to the 
bridge printed as follows: 

S. S, LUCANIA. 


Report for day ending................ 190 
Revolutions starboard engines. .............. 
Revolutions port engimes................... 
Mean (or average) revolutions.............. 
Theoretical distance ...... miles. 


most 


Here the engineer stops; and if the officers have ascertained the 
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exact distance by actual observations, the following entry (for 


example) is made in the log: 


Miles. 
Distance by engine revolutions......... 300 
FACtaAl GHORMMGS FEM. 6 i... cect nein 450 
PI iss Fiske vdbs i nweesi ces 50 


Being 10 per cent. 


At the same time the captain enters in the log the conditions of 
weather and sea, the direction and velocity of winds, etc., so that 
when we come to a day when the sun is obscured by fog or clouds 
we turn back through the log to a day of similar weather condi- 
tions, and by applying that day’s percentage of slip to the theo 
retical distance given by the engine room’s report, we estimate 
with great accuracy the run of the preceding twenty-four hours. 
This distance, East or West, tracked out on the chart, gives the 
longitude; and having previously estimated the latitude by the 
compass course, as hereinbefore explained, the location of the 
ship and the distance run are posted as “dead reckoning.” 

The next regular work, along about three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, is to take further “chronometer sights” of the sun 
for longitude. The actual distance run from noon is then com- 
pared with the revolutions of the engines, and a further tally be 
tween engine room and bridge calculations is made. Then at 
night, generally about eight o’clock, if “Polaris” (the Pole star) 
is visible, with a clear horizon, an observation is made with a 
sextant to determine the latitude, and so determine the accuracy 
of the compass course sailed since noon. 

Going back to the noon observation, the captain himself, imme 
diately after the location of the ship has been determined, decides 
the exact position he wants to be in the next day, and sends the 
officers to their rooms to calculate what the 
should be. If they all agree, the course to be steered is posted in 
large, plain figures where the quartermaster (who stands at the 
wheel) cannot fail to see it. By this method there can be no mis 
understanding of orders given orally. It is always the duty of 
the officer of the deck to read the compass at frequent intervals 
in order to be sure that the quartermaster is steering the right 
course. 

If a good observation of Polaris is obtained in the evening 
and the latitude thus computed is slightly off the compass course 
given at noon, a new course is calculated to correct the observed 
error. 

[ have so far described only the principal and usual work done 
at sea. It is customary, however, on nearly all steamers for 
some of the navigating officers to take observations of any of the 
fixed stars, such as Saturn, Jupiter, Arcturus, Sirius, Regulus, 
Pollux, Vega, etc., whenever they are visible at night.’ The de 
ductions from these stellar observations are not as accurate as 
observations of the sun, and are therefore not relied upon with 
the same degree of certainty. They are principally useful as a 
guide after days when the sun has been obscured and may be 
used for the purpose of checking dead reckoning. 

In the foregoing narrative I have tried to give a comprehen- 
sive and intelligible account of the usual work at sea, in all of 
which I have participated. I have been much gratified by the 
courteous and cordial treatment which I have always received 
from skippers and navigating officers alike. Indeed, I have been 
frequently told that the fact that I was engaged as a sort of as- 
sistant navigator greatly relieved the skipper and other officers 
from the voluminous and absurd questions constantly fired at 
them by ignorant passengers. I am reminded of an amusing in- 
cident that occurred one day on the old Furst Bismarck while 
running along the coast of Greece, where the mountains rise up 
10,000 feet straight out of the sea, and the tops are white with 
snow, in contrast with the rugged black rocks and the unimitable 
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color of the Mediterranean sparkling in the gorgeous sunlight 
An old lady passenger addressed Captain Albers, and, pointing 
at the coast, asked, “What is that, Captain Albers?” ‘The captain 
replied, “That is Greece, Madam.” The old lady walked away 
satisfied, but exclaiming, “Oh, some of the passengers thought it 
was snow.” 

On 
come in sight of the Scilly 
coast of England, bound for Plymouth. 
who had plied me with innumerable questions during the entir 


had 
Southern 


\n irrepressible Yankee, 


another occasion, on a German steamer, we just 


Islands, approaching the 


passage, approached me and pointing to! Bishop’s Rock, asked, 
“What is that?” | curtly, “Scilly.” He ex 
claimed, “Oh! then that must be Charybdis on the other sic 


replied, rather 


Tired of being questioned, and anxious to avoid argument, | 
companions in the 


Scilla 


nodded assent, whereupon he went to his 


smoking room and informed them that we were passing 
and Charybdis. 

While it may not be germane to my subject, | may be pat 
doned for the departure by relating another amusing incident, 


(Continued on page 252.) 
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The Chicago Yacht Club 


ORGANIZED THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO AT THE SHERMAN HOUSE, THE CLUB 


By J. 






™ HIRTY-ONE years ago last 

August Mr. Charles E, Kre- 

mer, a young attorney and 
enthusiastic yachtsman, called a meet- 
ing at the Sherman House of Chi- 
cago, to which thirty-seven devoted 
sailors responded. Then and there 
was born the Chicago Yacht Club. 
Last September Mr. Kremer, still 
leader on the roll of this organization, 
presided at a dinner of the “First Hundred,” an organization of 
the club. Of the original thirty-seven who had enrolled them- 
selves for the sport of yachting in the Sherman House when Chi- 
cago was just beginning to recover from its great fire, he was the 
only one at that reunion. 

The vicissitudes of the Chicago Yacht Club have been enough 
to wreck the hopes of any body of amateur sailors, but it has risen 
superior to all difficulties until to-day its waiting list is so long 
that the suggestion to increase the membership is made annually. 

When at the conclusion of that meeting at the Sherman House 
in 1875 the club had been reorganized, with Mr. John Prindiville 
as commodore, Mr. T. M. Bradley as vice-commodore, Mr. W. F. 
Higgie as rear-commodore, and Mr, Kremer as secretary, steps 
were taken at once to arrange a regatta. Saturday, Aug. 24, 
was set as the date for the occasion, and answering the call nine 
yachts came to the starting line on the lake. They were Frolic, 
Anna L. Carey, Zephyr, Fleetwing, Dawn, Lucy, Lincoln, Lulu 
and Naiad. 

In 1876 the fleet was increased to twelve boats. and two more 
were added the following year, while the membership grew apace. 


PASSED THROUGH STORMY SEAS THAT WOULD HAVE WRECKED AN ORGAN- 
IZATION LESS STAUNCH—NOW, HOWEVER, IN POINT OF MEMBERSHIP, POW- 
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Secretary Kremer issued the first year book of the club in 1877, 
a copy of which is still one of his well-guarded treasures, while 
his book of accounts of the organization, a volume not 3 inches 
wide and perhaps 5 inches long containing 100 pages, represents 
all the bookkeeping of the first half-dozen years of the club’s life. 

The year book contained the first sailing rules adopted in the 
West, and, compared to the complicated and lengthy compilations 
of to-day, they are short, frank and to the point. In those days 
yachtsmen sailed more for the sport and glory of the game and 
less for cup-grabbing. 

One of the early rulings incorporated in the by-laws was re 
garding the proper costume or uniform for members to wear. 
That it was an impressive and decorative schem= cannot be denied, 
and it lacked only the top hats which they used to wear around 
New York on sailing expeditions to add to its discomfort. | 
quote verbatim from the first year book: 

“Frock coat of navy blue cloth with two rows of large size 
yacht club buttons on the breast, nine in each row; four buttons, 
two on top and two on bottom of the skirts behind. Pantaloons 
of navy blue cloth or white drill and vest of navy blue cloth or 
white drill, single breasted with standing collar to button nearly 
to the throat with eight small Chicago Yacht Club buttons and 
neckerchief of black silk.” 

The cap worn with this costume was the same as that worn 
in the navy at that period, with small, round crown and straight 
brim. There is also elaborate provision made for shoulder straps 
and cap ornaments in these by-laws. 

By 1880 the club was able to secure small quarters on Michi- 
gan Avenue. the boulevard .was a_ broad 
ground, which the city has since converted into a park. 
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that and the Illnois Central tracks, which at that time were ele 
vated on piles over the waters of the basin, was the lake front, 
with a dock at which landings could be made and where sail boats 
for hire were to be had. Here the club had its landing wharf 
and here it anchored its fleet in the basin formed by the building 
of the government pier. 

As the club grew the fleet increased until, in (882, it included 
the three largest schooner yachts that had ever been sailed on the 
lake; Countess of Dufferin, Idler and Viking, together with a 
dozen and a half smaller boats. 
for short, was the Canadian challenger for the America Cup, and 
was brought to Chicago by Rear-Commodore Griggs. 

After 1882, interest dwindled and dwindled, hard times beset 
the West and the club fell into a condition of desuetude. The 
charter which had been secured from the State was kept up, how- 
ever, and ten years later an attempt was made to bring the club 
out of its sloth. It was suggested then to hand over the charter to 
the Chicago Athletic Association and to combine the two organiza- 
tions, but this plan was voted down by the athletic governors and 
again interest waned. Meanwhile the Columbia Yacht Club had 
come to life, and the old sailing crowd foregathered in the scow 
at the foot of Randolph Street that had been fitted up as a club 
house. Here the activities centered for a while, but a movement 
was instituted by a few of the malcontents in the Columbia zanks 


The Countess, as she was called 





THE CLUB LIBRARY, WHERE ROCKING CHAIR AND REAL SAILORS JOIN WHEN 


WINTER CLOSES LAKE NAVIGATION. 
to revive the older organization. Commodore Paulsen, who was 
then in possesson of the old charter, turned it over to them, and 
at an election held in 1897 Mr. F. W. Morgan was elected com 
modore, Mr. F. K. Bull, vice-commodore, and Mr. Charles H. 
Thorne, secretary and treasurer. Sixty members were enrolled 
on the roster and they began club life anew in the Argo Boat Club 
house on the Illinois Central pier. The following year they chal- 
lenged for the Canada Cup, which had been won by Canada from 
Vencedor, a Chicago boat, and announced that the trial races the 
following year would be open to all clubs on the great lakes. 

To defray the expenses of the trials the sixty members raised 
a purse of.$1,500. Five boats were built at Chicago for the race, 
and Rochester sent the famous Genesee to contest for the honor 
of winning back the cup from the Canadians. 
feated Prairie, Josephine, Bald Eagle, Briar and Viva made yacht- 
ing history for weeks. The winning boat went to Toronto and 


How Genesee de- 


was accompanied by Commodore Morgan's Pathfinder, still 
the handsomest steam yacht on the great lakes; by Rear- 
Commodore George Warrington’s steam yacht Thistle, and 


by Mr. George R. Peare’s Siren, a 52-foot racing length sloop, 
sister boat to the Vencedor and Vanenna. Of the sixty members 
of the club, over twenty made the trip to the Canadian city, a 
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remarkable showing. They had plenty of cause to rejoice, for 
Genesee won the Canada Cup from Beaver, the Dominion de 
fender, and it came back to Chicago in the lockers of Commodore 
Morgan’s Pathfinder. 

This series of races gave the new club the impetus it needed, 
and the membership list grew at a tremendous rate, especially 
after a challenge from the Royal Canadian Yacht Club for the 
| looked all too small by 


that time, and plans were matured for the erection of a new hous« 


trophy had been accepted. The old scow 
capable of accommodating a membership of 500 

In 1901 the trial races for the selection of a defender to race 
against the Canadian boat Invader were held, and after a series 
of contests that were the most 
West, the Detroit boat Cadillac was selected 
Cadillac was a sore disappointment to Lake Michigan men, who 


sensational ever seen in_ th 


Che choosing of 
beautiful 


had pinned their faith on Mr. George M, Pynchon’s 


boat Illinois, or on the freak “sidewalk’’ Milwaukee, which had 


proved itself a marvel in light airs 
but the Chicago Yacht Club was established once more on a 


Invader carried off the cup, 


sound basis and plans for the new clubhouse were rushed 

That fall the foundation piles for the building were driven, 
but its completion was delayed by a series of injunction suits 
instituted by Mr. Montgomery Ward, the watch dog of the lake 
front, as he is known in Chicago. The battle was fought out at 
length in the courts, and after months of litigation the injunction 
was dissolved. The and 
wholesome type of building of the colonial period. 
long and 42 feet wide, and is surrounded on the north, east and 


new house is a comfortable, artistic 


It is 104 feet 
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west sides by 15-foot verandas. A 15-foot landing dock is also 
on the east side. The first floor, which is remarkable for its 
comfortable, restful design and low-toned coloring, is divided into 
a large reception room that leads from the entrance facing the 
lake front park that is to be, but which is still in the shape of a 
dumping ground for unsightly piles of mud, clay and broken 
debris from building operations. To the south of the reception 
hall, which is 28 by 33 feet in dimensions, is the living room, a big, 
cosy apartment, with a huge fireplace, many deep lounging chairs, 
plenty of reading material and a piano. 

North of the reception room is the dining room, also fitted 


A TYPICAL CHICAGO RACING YACHT, CHERRY CIRCLE, WINNER OF LIPTON CUP. 


with a big fireplace, and large enough to seat the First Hundred 
Club at its annual banquet. The verandas around the dining 
room are enclosed in glass so that they can be made part of the 
dining room, and here is the most popular dining resort in Chi- 
cago in summer, for when it is hottest in the city the lake breezes 
always waft through the verandas and leave a refreshing sense 
of comfort over the sun-dried city men. 

The interior, downstairs, is finished in smoked oak and the 
soft, subdued shades of green that are so restful to the eye. A 
feature of the club that elicits unusual interest is a series of yacht- 
ing pictures in oils by Mr. W. B. Mundie, the club librarian, in 
which spirited drawing and tone execution are notable. 

The second floor is devoted to a large billiard room, to the 
offices of the club and to sleeping apartments for the resident 


members, of which there are twelve, and the servants’ quarters. 
The basement is fitted with locker rooms, dressing rooms, 
retiring rooms for the men and storage rooms for spars, 
canvas, dinghies and dunnage, and to a dining room for 
the employees of the club and of members. The kitchen 
is behind the dining room on the main floor. The plan 
and arrangement are wholly admirable and, while it looks 
as though the club would hardly be large enough to take 
care of the increased membership that is bound to come with 
time, it is quite large enough for the present needs of its mem- 
bers, and during its open months, from the first of May to the 
end of October, it is the most popular and largely attended club 
in the city. 

To-day the club has a fleet of eight steam yachts, seventeen 
motor boats, five big schooners and nearly fifty sloops, all owned 
by club members. 

The organization’s principal trophy is the Mackinac Cup, 
which is sailed for annually over the Chicago-Mackinac Island 
course of over 331 miles. The latter part of the race is over a 
most arduous and exacting course, where seamanship and pluck 
count as high as speed of vessel. It was won for the first time 
last year by Rear-Commodore George R. Steere’s Vanadis, an 
auxiliary yawl designed and built by W. J. Starr, of Eau Claire, 
Wis. The Mackinac Cup promises to become the most coveted 
trophy on the great lakes, as the race is the “sportiest’ event 
scheduled on the fresh water. In addition to the Mackinac Cup 
the Chicago Yacht Club has a permanent trophy in the Sir John 
Nutting Cup, offered by the Irish baronet for the restricted 
18-foot cruiser class of the Chicago Yacht Club. This year there 
will be four new boats built to fight for this cup, and with the 
three now afloat the race promises much. 

During the past year a spirit of neighborly friendliness, which 
for some seasons had been lacking, has been steadily growing 
between the Chicago Yacht Club and its rival organization, the 
Columbia Yacht Club. The breach which for years seemed un- 
bridgeable has been slowly but surely narrowed down, and the 
good-fellowship of another season may close it entirely. This 
much-desired condition of friendliness has been brought about 
largely by the good offices of Commodore William L. Baum, the 
present executive head of the Chicago Yacht Club. His motto 
is “Let us be rivals, but let us be good pals for all that.” 
The good spirit has had its reward, and at a smoker held at the 
Chicago Yacht Club last summer, to which the Columbia Yacht 
Club members were invited in a body, the feeling of animosity 
was buried under a flood of good fellowship. When, later, a 
serious row threatened to break up the Lipton Cup races of 
the Columbia Yacht Club and spoil one of the most important 
yachting events on the great lakes, it was the suave tact 
and conciliating methods of Commodore Baum that spread 
harmony, like oil, on the turbulent waters, and brought about a 
peaceful agreement of the differences. It was at Commodore 
Baum’s instance that the Mackinac race was opened to the yacht 
clubs on the great lakes in order that the rival club might send 
its fleet of fast cruisers into the competition, and it was Commo- 
dore Baum who urged the building of a 21-foot cabin class boat 
by a syndicate of Chicago Yacht Club members to compete for 
the Lipton Cup next season. Commodore Shaw, of the Cohim- 
bia, has helped the good work along. He has been the sponsor 
of a syndicate to build a boat to compete in the restricted 
18-foot class for the Sir John Nutting Cup of the Chicago 
Yacht Club, and at the last monthly meeting of his organiza- 
tion he proposed that the big annual cruising race of the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club should be made an open race in future in order 
that the Chicago Yacht Club boats might sail in it. These ex- 
hibitions of genuine friendliness and true rivalry will do much 
to build up interest in the sport in the West and promote it on 


Lake Michigan. 








The Edna’s Last Run 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


CHAPTER IV.—Continued. 

LMER was duly appointed as cook for the occasion, and, 
as he had good references—from his mother—we allowed 
him to begin duty at once. Rice was the one thing we 

always kept on board for emergencies, for from it could be made 

puddings and many unusual dishes. Elmer had never cooked it, 
but knew it must be boiled to start with. Taking a full quart of 
the grain, he placed it in a saucepan and covered it with water, put- 
ting it on the galley stove to boil. Soon the swelling grains filled 
the pot entirely. He placed a lid upon them to hold them down, 
but as the water grew hotter and hotter they swelled more and 
more. When we went below, in answer to his cries of distress, 
we found him holding onto the cover, vainly trying to keep the 
white mass within bounds, while the top of the stove and the gal 

ley floor looked as though struck by a snowstorm. Mrs. H. 

finally consented to cook the entire dinner. 

In the early afternoon we put the mainsail on Edna and hove 
her short to the mooring, ready to cast off on either tack at a 
moment’s notice. Elmer soon heard a hailand started in for the 
guests. In a little while he returned. 

“What’s the matter?’ I asked, noting the empty boat. 

“Say, Cap., there’s a feller wid hair a fut long wantin’ to come 
out wid me. I told him ‘nix’ till he paid de barber. He wuz 
one o’ dem guys wot writes potry, | reckon,” said Elmer. 

“You eternal idiot, go right back and bring him aboard— 
don’t you know that he is our guest—the great writer?” I cried. 

“Ah, Cap., you don’t mean nothin’ like dat, sure?” and he 
looked up at me with the question in his eyes. 

I sprang into the small boat and ordered Elmer to pull for the 
landing with all speed. He did so, but kept looking at me askance. 
The author of “Greater Life” stood serenely upon the float at 
the yacht club landing. His hair seemed greatly out of place near 
the salt water, and his delicate, refined features reflected the glory 
of the student’s den. Yet he was a man of parts in spite of his 
appearance. He shook hands warmly and sprang aboard, just 
as the slender form of the great editor came down the slip. The 
look of horror and amazement was plain in the editorial eyes, but 
there was no time for parley. 

“Get aboard, quick,” I said; “the sea is rough here, and you 
will get all wet with the boat pounding against the float,” and he 
sprang in also. We rowed to Edna in silence. Without delay 
we broke clear and stood off for Oyster Bay. The day was beauti- 
ful, and the breeze just strong enough for sailing comfortably. 

“The magazine business is very dull,” ventured the editor as 
soon as possible; “we are having a tremendous boom on our cir- 
culation, but have so much magnificent material to use we have 
little editing to do.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said the author; “the salva 
tion of the human race is doubtless to be accomplished only 


“é 





through education—and education can only be general when 
popular. The amount of good material produced, however, 


astonishes me, for I have hard work to fill half my orders—had 
to turn down two of the leading periodicals last week.” 

The editor gave a little cough, and his eyebrows raised, but 
he said nothing directly in reply. Everything from a goose-neck 
to a Tom-fool’s knot was shown the unnautical, and the beautiful 
palaces of the rich upon the north shore of Long Island were 
viewed and discussed. Elmer was busy below, getting dinner in 
shape to serve, and after a 10-mile run we anchored to appease 
the appetites which were now bordering upon the ferocious. It 
was a good dinner, and the furtive look gradually disappeared 
from the editorial eye as cigars and pipes were brought forth and 
we adjourned to the quarterdeck to smoke. 


“It seems to me,” said the author, reclining at full length in 
the sunlight, “that nearly all of the suffering and bad feeling in 
the world is caused by misunderstanding human nature. lg 
norance and prejudice against some already half-fixed idea causes 
He was looking out of the 


editor 


much ill-will and does much harm.” 


clew of his eye at the editor as he spoke—and the knew it 

“Every criminal brought to justice has the same argument 
misunderstood genius,” observed the editor in reply. He was 
gazing over the sparkling Sound, where a large yacht was stand 
ing along for Newport, but he was still alert and mindful of his 
natural enemy. 

“In many cases the criminal tells the truth,” said the author 
simply. “We are all more or less criminal—only fools are per 
fect; but this sunshine puts me in mind of a yacht I once knew 
spent a week aboard her, in fact, before she went on her last 
lor an hour he held forth 


cruise. She was fitted elegantly 
He told a good yarn, and we appreciated it. 
It was now almost dark The sun was. sinking behind the 


Connecticut hills, and Mrs. H. went below for her coat, for the 


breeze was cool. The editor was still looking across the Sound, 
and his eyes were dreamy, while the author now smoked on in 
silence. 

Suddenly the editor started up 

“IT must go now,” he said; “I'll just have time to catch the 
me ashore to the 


evening train back to town. Elmer can row 
landing. I certainly have enjoyed the day very much.” 

In a few minutes his back was toward us, his shou!ders rising 
above the stern-sheets of the small boat, as Elmer pointed her head 
for the beach and rowed with a will, which was inspired by a 
tip. He had no energy for “cheap people,” as he termed many 
of our friends who forgot this little detail. The darkness came 
on apace, and the light of the author’s cigar made the one bright 
spot in the gloom. I came to where he sat and drew forth the 
sailor’s pipe, cutting a piece of plug tobacco and rolling the chips 
in my hands. 

“T have enjoyed the day hugely,” said he, “and you must for 
give me for having used your handsome craft as a vehicle of 
trade—I rather think I sold our friend a story, don’t you?” and 
as he looked up there was just a suspicion of a twinkle in his eyes 





CHAPTER V. 

\fter spending several days in New Rochelle enjoying our 
selves, taking out many friends for sails upon the Sound, we 
realized that it was nearly time to get ready for the Southern 
cruise There had been several inducements offered for the voy 
age South, among them a demand for Bahama Bank stories and 
literature concerning the Florida Reef. On the sixteenth day of 
September we lay at the anchorage and the glass began to fall. 
It was a very heavy, humid atmosphere during the night, and sev 
eral times I arose and went on deck to look around. The wind 
was brisk from the southward, and during the night a clam-digger 
sloop anchored close by us. At daylight the heaviness of the 
damp air was oppressive, the glass still going down rapidly. At 
six in the morning the clam-digger got under way and stood in 
behind the point, making a snug harbor. The dozen or more 
yachts lay at their moorings, and their crews started to wash 
down decks and put gear in order, as usual. A long, heavy bank 
rose in the southeast, and the scud started flying overhead at a 
rapid rate, taking a diagonal course across the smooth stretch of 
dun-colored vapor which rose upon the southern sky. It looked 
bad, and I found that we were too close to a boat which had no 
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one aboard, Carrie, of New York. It was necessary to get 
away, and I called Elmer to help weigh anchor, both of us 
heaving in the cable on the windlass. We were forced to let go 
again astern of the Carrie, quite close to her, in about two 
fathoms of water. As we were drawing 7 feet, it was close 
enough. Getting out the great starboard anchor—an anchor 
weighing 400 pounds, and having 5 feet of heavy metal in the 
shank—lI let go and gave all the scope possible, ranging to about 
fifteen fathoms of heavy chain. Elmer went below. It started 
in to breeze up rapidly. By nine o’clock it was blowing hard, 
and the sky was a great pall, while close beneath it went the scud, 
whirling away at a rate which told of something coming. Then 
followed heavy squalls, which struck with great force and howled 
through the rigging, straining out the cable, and seeming to 
almost pick up the little craft bodily. The sea grew rapidly. It 
came with a rush, and we received the whole force of it. The 
squalls grew in violence until it was impossible to stand on deck. 
I was forced to lie down, and did so, with my nose below the rail 
and my eyes above it, watching the chain, which stretched like a 
rod of iron straight out clear of the sea for 50 feet. I gave her 
more chain and put a hemp stop- 
per outside the bitts to ease the 
smash when she rose to it, for at 
each plunge she brought up sol- 
idly. Going below for a sou’wes 
ter, I chanced to look out through 
a bull’s-eye. A handsome yacht 
was dragging her moorings and 
was fast approaching the rocks, 
upon which the sea fell in a cloud 
of spray. Struck by a tremendous 
squall, she went astern into the 
breakers, and in a moment ~ 















was lost to sight in the 
smother. 
Suddenly another 


yacht, a little farther away. 
started in. Her jib, torn 
out of the gaskets by the 
furious rush of the hurri- 
cane, broke out and raised 
upon the stay. Then fill- 
ing, it tore to ribbons 
swinging her head off and 
parting her cable. She went in close to the first one and in a 
moment was a mass of splinters. 

While we looked, I noticed that we were dragging a little. 
The sea was now wild, rushing in tremendous combers upon the 
rocks. A sudden jar below nearly knocked me off my feet. 
I tossed the lead line over and noticed the two-fathom mark 
just above the surface. It began to lead forward, showing that 
we were going in. Calling to Elmer, | crawled along the deck 
and instantly let go the small anchor, giving all the cable I could, 
hoping that it might help to check us. But squall after 
squall came down vpon us with increased fury. It was blow- 
ing a full hurricane now, 65 miles an hour between the 
squalls, and probably twice that in them. While I tried to look 
ahead to see if the chain was still holding, I saw the small anchor 
cable tauten out, and knew we were holding on to both for 
all they were worth. A white sloop came past, drifting with 
the gale, and a voice of a sailor called faintly. The vessel was 
almost upon us, but grazed past, her bowsprit just touching our 
rigging. A man stood at her mast and bawled something, but 
the wind was too hard, no sound could be heard above the roar 
save a faint screech. In a moment the sloop was astern of us 
and upon the beach. Looking to the eastward again, we saw a 
small knockabout break away and strike upon a ledge, sinking 
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while her captain climbed for his life up the mast, which stood out 
clear of the sea. - The yawl Scoffer, a new boat, was dragging 
her mooring abreast of us, although she was reinforced by three 
anchors. Five men were seen struggling upon her forecastle 
head, and she finally stopped, her forefoot thrown high in the air 
by each sea until we could see half way under her bottom at 
each plunge. She whipped her jigger mast out and tore up 
the after deck with the tremendous jumping, but she was 
saved. 

While we looked we started in again—very slowly, but we 
had only a short distance to go; for we were striking at ever) 
plunge and the tide was falling. I went below. 

“Looks as if we will all have to go in,” I said; “nothing seems 
able to stand this strain. It is blowing harder and harder—l 
reckon we can make a landing all right through the surf.” My 
wife looked at me anxiously. The motion was tremendous be- 
low, and we were forced to hold on with both hands. Astern of 
us now lay five handsome craft, or rather what was left of them, 
everything having gone in to windward of us being exposed to 
the sweep of the outside sea. Only the vessels which were farthest 
east still held on. 

But the great anchor gave slowly. The smaller one, with a 
Edna swung her head off and a tre- 

mendous sea struck her. It burst 
over her masthead, and we three 
in the cock-pit, partly sheltered by 
the cabin trunk, were submerged 
and almost drowned. Another sea 
struck her and burst into a whirl- 
We were hurled to 
stay 


5-inch hawser, had gone. 


wind of spray. 
leeward, but managed to 
Then Edna swung broad- 
side-to in the surf, and, the 
small boat which I had 
towing astern still being 
afloat, | saw a chance. 
Hauling in the painter, 
I managed to get Elmer 
into her with a bucket to 


aboard. 


bail. He took one dip and 
then the sea swept the 
small craft to leeward 


where she brought up like 
the crack of a whip, get 


ting ten times as much water in her as he had taken 
out. The poor lad was almost thrown out and lost. Seeing 
that he could not live aboard her, it now became evident that 


I must get him back, and, knowing that if I got aboard myself 
and went adrift my wife and he would both be lost, | gave up the 
idea and hauled in the line. Becoming frightened at the im 
minent prospect of drowning, Elmer rose in the boat. To re 
main in her without holding on to her gunwales with both hands 
being certain to cause his death, I bawled for him to crouch down 
and wait until I could rescue him. But the roar of the storm 
was too loud. I hauled the line rapidly and managed to reach over 
and grip his collar when the sea tore her away again to leeward. 
Dragging him to the deck, I had no chance to slack off the line, 
and my finger was caught in the cleat and the bone splintered. 

Seeing that the sea would now break over her stern, I man- 
aged to get all hands below, and locked and bolted the cabin doors 
to keep the heavy water out. Then Edna pounded her way into 
shallow water, the seas breaking over her clear, but without dan- 
ger to those below. In an hour she had parted the anchor chain 
and was inside the heavy. surf, and lay upon her bilge, her bow- 
sprit almost to the wrecks of four vessels which had had the mis- 
fortune to go in ahead of her, and which formed a buffer or 
fender between her and the ledge. 
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After she had driven up so high the seas no longer broke 
over her solidly, my wife came on deck, and we could leave the 
cabin doors open again without danger of her filling. She still 
pounded forward, but her iron keel caught fast in about 5 feet 
of water, was driven nearly 2 feet into the hard bottom. In a 
little while the squalls began to moderate. Men were seen com 


ing along the shore. The poor fellow clinging to the masthead 


of the little knockabout was rescued in an exhausted con 
dition. The last yacht which had gone in ahead of us 
was high and dry on the beach in a_ little cove, and 


perfectly safe. 
but, owing to the heavy sea, was obliged to finally give it up and 
\ party 


Soon forms began to show upon the bluff. 


get ashore. 


Pe 


READY FOR A SPURT THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The 
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Her captain tried to get to us in his small boat, 
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of men in bathing suits and old clothes came down to the shore 


I took the large circular life-buoy and made fast to it a long line 
Then I hove it as far as possible toward the beach. The surt was 
boiling between Edna and the wrecks, and the undertow threw 
1] 
il 


if 


back constantly, in spite of all my efforts. Finally a heavily-built 


a vacht, dashed into the sea, 


fellow, a fine sailor and captain 
and, by dint of swimming upon the lift of the waves and strug 


gling when shallow enough to get his feet upon the bottom, man 


aged to get hold of the buoy and get ashore with it They mad 
it fast to the mast of one of the wrecks, and in a few minutes we 
had a proper life-line rigged between us and the shor« Six men 
came out to us and climbed aboard 

(Continued on page 248. ) 
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Motor Scooter 


By OWEN ROBERTS 


ONG ISLAND inventors have 
achieved many interesting results 
in the way of boats in the past 


years, but nothing ever evolved in this sec- 
tion of the country excited such interest as 
that aroused by the appearance of Mr. Nat 
Roe’s motor scooter on Great South Bay 
this winter. 

In her first week on the bay, under con 
ditions not good, Mr. Roe’s 
scooter made over a mile a minute. The 
regular sail scooters going in a good breeze 
were allowed to make half way to Blue 
Point and then were picked up by the new 
craft. She is just an 14-foot 
scooter, with sharp bow and a half-rounded 
stern, fitted with a high-speed motor, is just 
under 5 feet in width, and is of the same 
depth of hold as the sail scooters. 

The motor is installed in front of the 
cockpit. It is a remarkable engine, weigh- 
ing only 150 pounds with balance wheel. 
It formerly furnished the motive power for 
a flying machine which was abandoned at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., where Mr. Roe se- 


es] ecially 


ordinary 
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cured it. It is of 20 hp, and has a speed of 


2500 revolutions per minute, which makes 


5000 explosions a minute on high speed, 
sounding like a battery of rapid-fire guns 
and is 


in action. It has ball bearings, 


mounted on rubber cushions to minimize 
the jar Che 
inch fitted 


on the rim, which catch in the ice and drive 


driving mechanism is a 28 


wheel with chisel-point teeth 


the boat along This wheel is geared to 
Soo revolutions per minute, which insures 
a speed of 70 miles an hour With good 
ice, it is claimed that the novel machine can 


make 100 miles an hour. 


The steering outfit is a combination of 


automobile and ice boat gear Chere is a 


strip of steel about 5 feet long and a half 
inch wide with a running service to the ic« 
of about 14 


the stern and the center of the craft, which 


inches, set half-way between 


serves as a rudder. This rudder is operat 
ed by a small wheel, the same as used on 
sailing craft, and fitted with a wire cable, 
which runs around the outside edges and is 


attached to the front end of the blade. 


WAY. 








Power Boating in Casco Bay, Maine 


ONE MAY CRUISE FOR A FORTNIGHT, MAKING A DIFFERENT HARBOR EACH DAY, 


WITHOUT GETTING INTO THE OPEN 


OCEAN — PROSPEROUS YACHT CLUBS AT 


PORTLAND AND ELSEWHERE ALONG THE SHORES OF THE BAY—FISHERMEN WERE 
THE FIRST TO EQUIP THEIR BOATS WITH GASOLENE ENGINES—SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE SPEED BOATS AND THE MORE COMFORTABLE CRAFT 


By A. O. ELDEN 


F one takes a chart of Casco Bay, Maine, and measures an 
imaginary line drawn from the outermost point of Cape 
Elizabeth to Cape Small Point, near the mouth of the Ken- 

nebec River, the distance will be found to be something over 20 
miles. Everything inside this imaginary line is commonly recog- 
nized as Casco Bay, and further careful study of the chart will 
show that the residents of this locality have much to justify their 
contention that they have the finest waters for yachting on the New 
England coast. 

In a folder issued several years ago, this charming body of 
water was advertised as containing 365 islands, one for each day 
of the year. While it is likely that a few rocks or ledges cov- 
ered at high water might have to be counted to obtain this total, 
the fact remains that there are, indeed, countless islands, which 
do render Casco Bay the ideal cruising ground for yachtsmen. 

The particular charm of the bay for power boat sailors is that 
its possibilities as a protected or inside cruising ground are prac- 
tically unlimited. One may cruise for a fortnight, making a dif- 
ferent harbor every night, without once getting out into what we 
may term the open ocean. This naturally makes it a safe body of 
water for the amateur yachtsman, for, while there are frequently 
rough water and sudden weather changes, always characteristic 
of salt water boating, the many islands and mainland harbors 
make it nearly always possible for a skipper to reach a lee before 
the conditions become dangerous. 

At Portland there are two prosperous yacht clubs. The old- 
established Portland Yacht Club was founded a good many years 
ago, before power boats were thought of, and is one of the largest 
and best known yachting organizations in the Eastern district. 
While its fleet is made up chiefly of sailing craft and steam yachts, 
there are now many gasolene motor-propelled yachts, as well as 
auxiliary sailing boats. The Portland Power Boat Association 





THE HOME OF THE CASCO BAY YACHT CLUB. 


is a newer organization, having been in existence but two years; 
but it has a large and rapidly growing membership, a large fleet 
of motor-driven craft, and a modern and convenient club house 
located on the next wharf to that occupied by the Portland Yacht 
Club, which makes it possible for the two clubs to work pleasantly 
together in harmony. Not a few of the Portland yachtsmen be- 
long to both. 

It is difficult to estimate just how many motor boats there are 
in Casco Bay, but one statistician, after a careful investigation, 
has stated that there cannot be less than 1000 when the summer 
season is at its height. The fishermen were really responsible 
for the introduction of the gasolene motor here. The typical fish- 
ing boat of this locality is the Hampton, and the so-called mosquito 
fleet is made up almost wholly of these craft. They vary in 
length from 18 to 26 feet, the average boat being about 23 or 
24 feet, with a beam of from 8 to 9 feet. The bow is high, and 
there is a pronounced sheer from stem to stern. Although the 
Hamptons were designed for sail power, they have proved ad- 
mirably adapted to motors, and while their generous beam cuts 
down the speed, the majority of them, fitted with four-horse mo- 
tors, will easily make 8 miles an hour and keep it up through any 
kind of a sea. 

Six or seven years ago, when the first fisherman fitted his boat 
with a motor, his companions laughed at him and said it was not 
practical, the engine would never work when wanted, and other 
discouraging criticisms. For a while it seemed as if pessimistic 
predictions were to be verified, for sometimes the motor would 
and other times it would not run. But it was not long before its 
owner began to get the hang of the thing, to learn something 
about the peculiarities and obstinacies of a gasolene engine, and 
then he could laugh at his associates. While they rose at 3 A. M 
in order to reach the fishing grounds, five or six miles off shore, in 


THE PORTLAND POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CLUB HOUSE, 
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GOINSUM II., CHAMPION RACER OF CASCO BAY. A 30-FOOT CABIN CRUISER BUILT LAST SEASON FOR WILLIAM LEIGHTON 


order to get their trawls at daybreak, the motor boat skipper of from 25 to 40 feet in length. About every engine manufac 
started an hour or so later, and even then was first on the grounds. tured in New England and quite a few from the Western inland 
But it was after the catch was made that he got in his fine work. States are to be found in local bay boats. In Portland and in 
While his companions labored frequently against an ebb tide and other parts of the State of Maine first-class gasolene engines ar¢ 
a light head wind, which prevented their reaching Portland and manufactured, and a few of them are rapidly acquiring much 


the market until one or two o’clock in the more than a local reputation. Not until 
afternoon, the motor skipper started his en- last summer did any real speed boats ap 
gine and was tied up to the wharf, dis- pear in the bay. “But when they did come 
charging his catch, an hour later. Natu- the races on the ‘Fourth of July and many 
rally, he was the one who got the best impromptu scrimmages made local sailors 


prices for his fish. drop helms and rub their eyes. The 

The new England fisherman may not be 
particularly at home when it comes to a 
discussion of the literary ability of the 
standard authors or the merits of a rare 
painting, but for native shrewdness he 
stands alone. As soon as he realized thata 
gasolene engine meant dollars and cents to 
him, it did not take him long to get in line. 
To-day the straight sail-driven Hampton 
is a curiosity. Some carry sails in case of 
an emergency, but they are seldom used, 
unless to help out and save gasolene bills 
when there is a fair wind. 

The fishermen had not used motors 
long before the pleasure boatmen began to 
appreciate their good points, and now there 
is every conceivable type of power-driven 
craft in the bay. For the first two years 
most of the motors were installed in open HAMPTON FISHING BOAT WITH SAIL AND SAME Owners claim from 15 to 20 miles an hour 
launches, but the yachtsmen soon discov- KIND OF CRAFT FITTED WITH MOTOR speed, are the Emily & John, owned by 
ered that while these were all right in Senator Oakley C. Curtis; Eleanor, owned 
fair weather, they were very wet in anything more than an_ by the Messrs. Randall; Philomena, owned by Hon. George F 
ordinary summer breeze. While there are, of course, dozens of West; Henrietta, owned by the Messrs. Schonland, and a few 
open launches in these waters to-day, the typical motor propelled other lesser lights. The coming season will undoubtedly be a 
pleasure craft of Casco Bay is the sensible hunting cabin cruiser banner one in power boat circles 


speed sensation of the season was Goin 
sum II., built, owned and operated by Mr 
EK. P. Merrill, of Falmouth Foreside. This 
craft is of the freak type, of the simplest 
and cheapest construction, and is littl 
more than a wedge in the water. One man 
sitting on the rail could bring her down 
until water poured in over the gunwales 
But Goinsum II. proved to be in a class by 
herself, and nothing else got a “look-in” in 
any race she entered. ‘The boat is 30 by 
5 feet, draws 4 inches forward and 16 aft, 
and is fitted with a four-cylinder, 14-hp 
DeMooy motor. Her owner claims 23 
miles for her, but no official record has 
ever been taken over a measured course 
She was taken to Palm Beach this winter 
Other fast boats in this vicinity, whose 








A SENSIBLE 20-FOOT MOTOR BOAT DESIGNED, BUILT AND OWNED IN PORTLAND. EMILY AND JOHN, OWNED BY 0. C. CURTIS. 
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The Boat and Its Engine 


THE POWER BOAT SCHEME SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN FIRST APPLIED BY COL. JOHN STEVENS, 
OF HOBOKEN, N. J.—HE HAD AN 18-FOOT OPEN CRAFT WITH STEAM ENGINE—THIS WAS 
IN 1804—NAPHTHA MOTOR IN 1835—-THE ADVENT OF DAIMLER, WHO SHOULD HAVE A 
NICHE IN THE MECHANICAL HALL OF FAME—OLD GASOLENE ENGINES AND EVOLUTION 
OF IDEAS ON EVAPORATION—TWO CYCLES (STROKE) AND SOME FOUR-CYCLE ENGINES IN 
THIS COUNTRY IN THE go’S—WHY AUTOMOBILE ENGINE IS NOT ADAPTED TO MARINE USE 


By HOWARD GREENE 


HILE it is quite true that comparisons are sometimes 
odious, it is equally true, and of a good deal more 
importance, that the progress of development along a 

given line cannot be followed without making them. There- 


fore it will not be amiss to figuratively place the motor jiaunch 
of to-day beside its steam-driven prototype of twelve or fifteen 
years ago and see wherein they differ. 

In the first place, the old launch was constrained to use steam 
The engine and boiler 


because there was no alternative power. 
were heavy and high and, in a 
cabin boat, required a high su- 
perstructure to cover them, the 
result being a top-heavy craft 
unsafe in a heavy sea. The 
engine and boiler not only re- 
quired a great deal of space 
but demanded the best in the 
boat, and in addition to cramp- 
ing the passengers, radiated 
heat and spread ashes, coal dust 
and sundry odors in all direc- 
tions. Taking on coal, get- 
ting rid of ashes, firing up and 
cooling down, were all dis- 
agreeable processes in one way 
or another, and the man in 
charge of even a small launch 
engine derived very little pleas- 
ure from the sport. 

Measure up with this the 
modern launch propelled by a 
gasolene motor. The engine is 
low in build and is set down 
close to the keel, so that it has 
no tendency to make the boat 
top-heavy—in fact, exactly the 
opposite is true. The modesty 
of the engine’s demands on space permits 
be so formed that the cabin floor is low down, and 
with good freeboard a low roof will give the requisite 
headroom. Consequently it is possible to build a_ boat 
with no high, glass sides for heavy seas to smash in, and one 
that will go through rough water like a corked bottle, The greatest 
comfort possible in a small space is obtainable also because of the 
unobtrusiveness of the motor, which is often placed under the 
cockpit floor, in space that would otherwise be used only for 
storage. The motor can be kept almost as clean as a piece of 
furniture, and it radiates but little heat. There are no ashes to 
bother with, and the operation of coaling is replaced by a clean, 
rapid pouring of a liquid through a funnel into tight tanks placed 
in waste space in the bow and stern. 

It seems probable that if the gasolene motor had not assumed 
a fairly practical form at a time when the demand for small power 
launches was becoming large and insistent, the steam engine 
would have been brought to a very high state of development, 


the hull to 





TAMBOUR—TYPICAL OF THE SEAWORTHY, COMFORTABLE SMALL CRUISER MADE 
POSSIBLE BY THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GASOLENE MOTOR. 


perhaps along the lines of the steam plants used in automobiles, 
or of the naphtha or alcohol vapor motor, which is merely a 
special and highly developed form of steam engine and which 
nearly monopolized the market at one period. The small kero 
sene-burning steam outfits that were at one time sold in large 
numbers had a very narrow escape from being practical, as they 
were light, compact and easily installed as compared with 
older engines and boilers. But there was still the heat from the 
boiler, intolerable in hot weather, the roaring of the burners with 
their steam jets and, lastly and 
forever, the whole boat reeked 
with the smell of kerosene and 
the odors that floated out of 
the smokestack. Perhaps with 
gasolene for fuel, a flash o1 
semi-flash steam 
higher pressures and more effi 
cient engines, wonders might 
have been accomplished with 
steam ; but it was not to be, for 
with the advent of the low 
compact explosion motor the 
boiler, ash-pit and coal bunkers 
were discarded, the fire was 
transferred from the furnace 
to the interior of the cylinders 
and steam was allowed to drift 
away, forgotten, so far as the 
small boat was concerned. 

It was in 1804 that Colonel 
John Stevens of Hoboken 


N. J., built and installed in an 
18-foot open boat steam ma- 
chinery that came surprisingly 
near to the forms that are now 
considered of the first impor- 
tance in modern steam engi- 
The engines were directly connected and ran at 
high speed; steam was generated in a multi-tube boiler 
and sent to the cylinders at high pressure, and twin 
screws were used instead of the paddle wheels that were at 
that time and for some time afterwards considered the only prac- 
tical propellors for power-driven craft. Though this boat actu- 
ally puffed its way through the waters of the Hudson, it was not 
until thirty-three years later, 1837, that an attempt was made to 
use a steam engine to propel a small boat for commercial pur- 
poses. At this time Mr. Charles H. Haswell put a small beam 
engine and paddle-wheels into a large ship’s boat and piied on 
the Hudson and East rivers. About 1870 the Herreshoffs 
brought out a number of small steam vessels that were 
far ahead of anything that had been produced up to that time, 
having fair sea-going qualities and being capable of making a 
maximum speed of about 12 miles an hour. Coal was the fuel. 
These boats were made as small as 20 feet in length, and were 
decidedly popular up to about 1885, reaching their zenith about 


generator, 


neering. 
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1880. In 1885 the naphtha engine, which was essentially a steam 
engine with naphtha in the boiler instead of water, was brought 
out and it kept a strong hold on the boating public for ten years. 
In fact, these engines are still manufactured, though in constantly 
decreasing numbers, and are frequently seen afloat. 

In 1887, two years after the introduction of the naphtha mo- 
tor, Gottleib Daimler, whose niche in the Mechanical Hall of 
Fame is a high one, used gasolene motors in Germany for the pro- 
pulsion of launches, with such success that they were introduced 
into this country in 1889. Daimler’s early engines developed 
about 12 hp and weighed 1300 pounds. There were four 
tall cylinders—in fact, these very long cylinders were char 
acteristic of the Daimler motors, both afloat and ashore, for a 
long time, and they brought the total height of the marine motor 
The floor space occupied was 2 feet 5 inches 
Ignition was by hot tubes heated by Bun 
Though this 


to 4 feet 4 inches. 
wide and 5 feet long. 
sen burners ; the four-stroke method was employed. 
motor was in sharp contrast to a modern marine motor of the 
same power, with its weight of 500 or 600 pounds and its floor 
space 18 inches wide and 36 inches long, the old Daimler was a 
great improvement on the steam power plants then used to pro- 
duce the same amount of power, with their weight of at least 
3 tons and their exorbitant demands for the best space. The in 
stallment of a Daimler engine meant practically the discarding of 
the weight of the boiler with its enormous added load of water 
and fuel, for the Daimler motor’s weight just ‘about balanced that 
of the average steam launch engine of the same power without 
the boiler. 

For reasons that need not be enumerated here and which were 
not of a mechanical character, the introduction of the Daimler 
engine into this country was checked and the development of 
the gasolene motor industry seriously hampered at a time when 
judicious fostering would have done wonders for the industry 
and the sport. Nevertheless, the lesson of the new power was 
not lost, for by 1890 American 
marine gasolene motors were 
built in large numbers, most of 
however, of the two- 
cycle type. Practically no 
four-cycle marine motors were 
built at that time except in the 
somewhat 


them, 


larger powers, the 
deceptive simplicity of the two- 
cycle type appealing to the 
manufacturer at once. It was 
not long before the prospec- 
tive purchaser of a small mo- 
tor, up to say 6 or 8 hp, 
could choose from a large vari- 
ety of makes, them 
having the same characteris- 
solid, weighty chunki- 
low-set cylinder or 
cylinders bolted to or cast 
with a cast-iron crank case, a 
very heavy fly-wheel, a crude 


most of 


tics—a 


ness, a 


vaporizer and, if possible, a 
still cruder electric ignition 
system. In making the iron 
castings, liberality in the use 
of metal was considered far 
more economical than the la- 
bor necessary to keep down 
the weight, so that the 
average 1 hp motor of that 
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rhis did not seem very detrimental, for the simple reason 
or, for that matter, as good—to be 


heavier. 
that there was nothing better 
had, and the possibility of obtaining a small motor that could be 
put into a stoutly built rowboat and successfully used was so at 
tractive to those who had balked at the weight, heat and smells of 
steam plants, that for a long time the “cook-stove” motor reigned 
supreme. 

As exemplifying the crudity of the early motors, it may be 
stated that in many cases it was not considered necessary to have 
any special device for vaporizing the gasolene. A pipe led directly 
to the engine from the upper part of the fuel tank, the natural 
evaporation of the volatile fluid being relied upon to furnish the 
necessary vapor. A valve near the engine supplied the air neces 
sary to dilute the vapor, and this required constant adjustment 
The proportion of air required varied with the level of the gaso 
lene in the tank and as the remaining liquid became less volatile, 
it also varied with the temperature of the atmosphere and its 
humidity. 

\ step in advance was made when air was caused to bubble up 
making the evaporation more certain and 
conditions; but many of the 
\ still further improve 


through the gasolene, 
less dependent upon atmospheric 
defects of the cruder method remained. 
ment was the use of wicking to absorb gasolene and expose it to 
the evaporating action of the air drawn past it by the suction of 
the engine, but this was about the best that could be done with 
the tank carbureter, and the next step was the special vaporizing 
This is set close to 


valve or, as it is usually called, mixing valve 


the engine and contains a small orifice through which gasolene, 
piped from the tank, flows as air is drawn in through a large 
opening, the air and gasolene mixing and passing together to the 
engine. The flow of the fuel is regulated by a delicate needle 
But this contrivance 
The idea of an 


valve and the air opening is also adjustable. 
had to be carefully made and constantly watched 
automatic carbureter for boat motors did not receive much atten 
tion at the time. 

Ignition apparatus was in 
about the state of cru 
dity. A primitive make-and 
break 
method of firing the charges 
in the cylinder, and anything 
that would make a contact be 
fore the top of the stroke and 


same 


was the universal 


break it, making a_ decent 
spark, at about the right time 
seemed to be quite good 


enough. Current economy was 
a very minor consideration, ap 
parently, and in one engine we 
actually find a pair of elec 
trodes in the cylinder head in 
constant contact, with current 
when a stud 
screwed into the top of the 
piston struck them apart at the 
top of the compression stroke 
and caused a spark. This was 
perhaps an extreme case, but 
it illustrated the stage of the 
development at the time. The 
rising and descending piston 
was such a convenient carrier 
for the ignition tripper that it 
was many makers, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
steel inside the cylinder could 


passing, except 


used by 


early day weighed about 150 
pounds; many were much 


TAMBOUR’S MOTOR OCCUPIES A SMALL SPACE IN THE AFTER END OF THE CABIN 
AT THE FOOT OF THE COMPANION STAIR. 


not retain a temper, electrodes 
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were subject to wear that constantly changed the time of 
ignition and required frequent adjustment, and they often 
became incandescent and caused preignition. Later the out- 
side trip, operated by a cam or similar device, came into 
general use and held the field 
until the jump-spark, which re- 
quires no moving parts inside 
the cylinder, was introduced 
and found favor with a num- 
ber of manufacturers and 
users, though the make-and- 
break is still the favorite for 
small two - cycle motors. 
Among the curious forms 
which the early motors as- 
sumed may be noted a four- 
cycle engine—lonely among 
the hundreds of two-cycles— 
with its cylinder inverted, the 
crank-shaft being carried in 
bearings above the cylinder 
and the propeller shaft driven 
by a chain running over 
sprockets. 

Naturally the widespread 
popularity of the gasolene mo- 
tor had its effect on design, 
but for a long time there was 
very little departure from the 
familiar “fantail” stern, the 
vertical stem, and the glass- 
sided street-car cabin; the 
whole outfit having an inevi- 
tabie tendency to “squat” or 
settle down at the stern when 
under way. Thousands of 
these boats were built and 
sold, being turned out by 
manufacturers in quantities, 
practically the same models 
being used year after year. 
The great demand for the 
boats was doubtless responsi- 
ble for the slow progress 
made in the improvement of 
both hull and engine, manu- 
facturers being able to dis- 
pose of all they could supply, 
and having no spur to urge 
them on to better things. 

For years the gasolene- 
propelled automobile had been 
developing in France and, later 
and more slowly, in this coun- 
try: and the very exacting 
conditions of service had 


bre ught the automobile motor CACTUS Il. HAS AN ENGINE OF MODERATE 
SPACE FOR BERTHS FOR THE CREW. 


to a much higher state of de- 
velopment than the launch 
motor, with its solid foundation, comparatively constant speed and 
freedom from shocks. In the year 1go1 a few enthusiastic auto- 
mobile experts in France were seized with an inspiration. 

“Here in our automobiles we have motors that are reliable and 
enormously powerful for their weight. Who can tell,” they 
asked, “what velocities might be attained by light boats with these 
motors to drive them ?” 

It was but a short time before the versatile Frenchmen were 





NORKA’S ENGINE ROOM—TWO MOTORS DRIVE TWIN SCREWS—-NOTE THE COMPACT 
ARRANGEMENT—ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING PLANT DRIVEN BY 
SEPARATE GASOLENE MOTOR 


POWER, LEAVING ROOM IN THE ENGINE 
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afloat in their experimental boats driven by automobile engines, 
and were racing each other at speeds that were at that time 
phenomenal for small boats. Then and there a new sport was 
born; then a new type of motor was called into being, new hulls 
were designed to Carry these 
motors and an impetus was 
given to the development of 
the ordinary launch motor, for 
it was shown that weight 
could be brought down to 
such a point that it was an 
easily handled factor in the 
design of the ordinary launch 
of substantial build. 

There are a number of 
more or less important rea 
sons why the automobile en 
gine, without alteration, is not 
entirely satisfactory for marin 
use, even in racing craft. The 
automobile motor is built to set 
with its crank case level, 
whereas in a boat it is almost 
always at an angle, so that the 
oil for the splash lubrication of 
the cylinders and connecting 
rod bearings will, if not pre 
vented, all run to the lower 
end, leaving the forward cylin 
ders high and dry—literally 
and flooding the other. Again 
the delicate ignition apparatus 
is exposed in such a way that 
its operation is easily interrupt- 
ed by salt water, and the 
dampness that is unavoidable 
plays havoc with the insulation 
of the high-tension current 
Water and dampness also in 
terfere with the efficiency of 
the carbureter. In fact, when 
the automobile motor goes to 
sea it develops many undesir 
able tendencies that do not 
show themselves ashore. So 
the “auto-marine” motor was 
evolved—an automobile motor 
adapted to marine service. In 
its extreme development it is 
a racing machine pure and 
simple, and as such it has 
done what would have been 
considered absolutely impos 
sible not many years ago. 
For instance, a motor of 
150 hp can be _ put into 
a 40-foot hull of the lightest 
construction, and 300 hp 
into a 60-foot boat. With 
such boats the 30-mile-an-hour rate has been exceeded, for 
short distances. Of course, the materials and workmanship 
in both engines and hulls are necessarily of the highest possible 
character. The degree of refinement in the design and construc- 
tion of racing engines may be gathered from the fact that in 
large machines weights have been brought as low as 14 pounds per 
horse-power, and even less in a few cases. While such motors 
as these are of no practical use to the every-day launchman, they 
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have the same effect on the ordinary cruising motor that the rac 
ing automobile engine has on the touring car motor. 
sity for strength combined with extreme light weight, reliability 
of operation, and so on, bring out methods and forms that can be 
modified and advantageously used in motors for heavier boats. 
As a result, it is an easy matter to obtain stock models of motors 
of, say, 50 hp weighing from 30 to 40 pounds per horse 
power, but still strong and capable of continuous duty, day in 
and day out, in a cruising boat. This being the case, it is not 
surprising that the modern ‘yacht builder can readily turn out a 
roomy, comfortable, safe cruising launch of, say, 50 feet over all, 
that will travel 15 miles an hour. Sp 

The four-cycle engine is the typical and almost universally 
used automobile motor, and it is but natural that the typical auto 
marine motor should also operate on the same principle ; this is the 
type that has received the most attention and is the most highly 
developed. On the other hand, the two-cycle type predominates 
in smaller sizes. To be sure, there are large two-cycle motors and 
there are small four-cycle motors, each with its adherents who 
believe firmly—and with plenty of reason—in the types they pre 
fer; but it will probably be quite near the mark to say that in 
motors of more than 20 hp the principle is 
dominant, while under 15 hp than 
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four-cycle 


there are more twos 
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NORKA, USED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOR THE INSPECTION OF 


COAST DEFENSES AN UNUSUALLY ROOMY AND SEAWORTHY 


BOAT FOR HER LENGTH 
fours. and 20 hp the two types are pretty 
equally represented. The refinement of the four-cycle motor at 
once influenced the two-cycle through direct competition in the 
larger sizes and through critical comparisons in general. So 
both have shared largely in the general improvement, and the ma 
chines now turned out by the better manu fac- 
turers are very different from the 
a few years ago, thousands of which, however, are still chugging 
their noisy and more or reliable way in many waters. 
Close work in making patterns and castings and an increased 
efficiency—the development of more power for a given cylinder 
size—have resulted in a great reduction of weight per horse 
power, and the use of the best grades of iron for the castings, 
steels for crankshafts, rods and pins, bronzes and babbitts for 
bearings, the best carbureters and ignition apparatus, effective 
and reliable lubricating devices, and so on, have made the two 
cycle motor a really wonderful machine. And in all types the 
noises due to mechanical causes have been reduced to a very small 
minimum by good workmanship, and the barking of the exhaust 
has been muffled to an extent that was not possible in the early 
days of the marine gasolene motor. The muffler question, how- 
ever, is not yet fully answered; really silent exhausts are com- 
paratively rare and vociferous barkers too common. 

The unobtrusive gasolene motor, unlike the dominating steam 
power plant, can be placed at almost any point in the launch from 
stem to stern. Thus we have launches with their motors backed 


Between 15 


class of 


“cook-stove” moters of 


less 
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clear into the stern, and, in case of a cabin boat, covered by the 
cockpit floor with, perhaps, the fly-wheel projecting into the cabin 
At the other extreme we find launches with their motors under 
the forward deck. This arrangement is used sometimes for open 
boats, and has the advantage of leaving the cockpit floor clear 
And every intermediate position between these ex 


It is obvious 


for chairs 
tremes has been occupied by this adaptable machine. 
that a motor that can be put almost anywhere, without seriously 
affecting the form of the hull, makes possible a form of boat that 
fitted to the man. Generally 
speaking, the weight of the motor is but a slight restriction, and 


is best wants of the cruising 
in any case it is low down, adding to the natural stability of the 
hull. Moreover, it has no heavy parts extending upward. Thus 
the designer is left free to produce a boat that will combine com 
fort and seaworthiness in the highest degree. The low. 
beamy boat; with headroom inside obtained by giving plenty oi free 
board has resulted, and the tests that boats of this type have suc 
cessfully weathered have proved that it leaves little to be desired. 
With a tightly closed cabin, the engine under cover and dry, and 


cabined, 





600 TOTAI 


TWO O6-CYLINDER MOTORS OF 


ENGINE ROOM OF FAST CRUISER DODGER 


HORSE-POWER DRIVE THE QO-FOOT BOAT AT 25 MILES 


AN HOUR, MAXIMUM SPEED 


a self-bailing cockpit, the trunk-cabin launch with a reliable gaso 
lene motor is a very hard nut for the storm demon to crack; for 
it not only has stability and buoyancy, but its form is such that 
it has great strength to resist the pounding of heavy seas. 

For light draft in desired to 
much power, two motors are often used to drive twin screws. 


boats of which it is install 


In large launches an auxiliary motor is frequently used to 
drive a dynamo which generates current for electric lighting and 
for the motor ignition system, sending its current to a storage 
battery, whence it is drawn. Sometimes such a launch, which 
has almost the dignity of a yacht, carries a tender with a diminu 
tive but most energetic gasolene motor to supplant oars. 

While it is not difficult to bring forward plenty of mechanical 
arguments to prove that the well-built explosion motor should be 
as durable as a steam engine, which is usually expected to out 
last the hull in which it is placed, there is really no better proof 
than that gasolene motors are being adopted rapidly by fish- 
ermen, to whom the matter of getting to port with a cargo of fish is 
an object of the deepest importance, and to whom an unreliable, 
poorly built motor would not only be an intolerable nuisance, but 
a quick money loser. Further proof is found in the use of motors 


for the propulsion of lifeboats. 











A “SPORTY ” BOAT IS THE DORY AND STEADILY GROWING IN POPULAR FAVOR—EVOLVED BY THE 
YANKEE FISHERMEN, IT HAS LONG WEATHERED THE PERILS OF THE GRAND BANKS—NOW PLEASURE 
SEEKERS HAVE ADOPTED IT—TRIPS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC—AN INTERNATIONAL RACE 


HE dory now cuts an important figure in 
yachting, and these small boats, the product 
of Yankee fishermen, have in the last few 
years become so popular that there are a few to 
be found in the fleets of almost every yacht club 
along the coast. So popular are they with yachts- 
men that in New England they have a dory asso- 
ciation, which has this year arranged with the 
Shelburn Yacht Club, of Nova Scotia, for an in- 
ternational match. 

It is not only on account of its cheapness that 
the dory is popular but because it is a safe boat, 
and has done remarkably well in all weathers. It 
is fast, too, for a craft of its size, and those mem- 





GRAVESEND BAY DORIES. 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 


bers of the clubs who have special classes for 
dories have had more fun with them than has 
often been furnished in classes where the boats 
cost ten time as many dollars as a dory does. 

The dory attracted attention first because it was 
noticed that the fishermen used them, and the 
fishermen who put out to sea from Gloucester and 
other New England ports are famous all the 
world over, there being no better or braver sailors 
to be found anywhere. These men proved that the 
dory was a serviceable boat, and the yachtsman 
who is always looking for something new fol- 
lowed the fisherman’s lead. The dory was tried 
as an afternoon pleasure boat and it proved itself 
a good one. It is not a boat for comfort; it is 
cheaply but strongly built, it is safe and has sailed 
through storms where boats more fancifully con- 
structed have failed. Now dories are to be found 
everywhere. They were carried in nests on the 
decks of the yachts that took part in the last 
ocean race, they have been rigged with mainsail 
and jib and used as sailboats; they have been 
fitted with motors, and the motor dory is as popu- 
lar “down East” as the sailing craft or the row- 





DORY FITTED WITH MOTOR. 
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boat, and some designers have tried to im 
prove the model and make it a little more fanciful, 
but it is doubtful if they have succeeded, and it is 
certain that they have produced a boat that is not 
a dory, and to designate it as such is a misnomer 

In many clubs these small boats, that originated 
in model with the dory, are still called dories, but 
the fact that they have round bilges, overhangs 
and sometimes weighted centerboards, has spoiled 
them. 

[he dory was originally built for use on fishing 
schooners, not only because of its seaworthy quali 
ties, but also for the reason that fishermen were 
able to carry them on the decks of the schoonet 


in nests that took up little space. Fishing formerly 





ACROSS THE LINE IN A “BUNCH.” 








wh 





was done entirely with hand lines over the side of 
the vessel, and then the schooner needed only a 
yawl, but the method has changed now, and a 
number of small boats are carried, and when the 
cod grounds are reached they scatter away from 
the vessel, each boat on its “own hook,” and after 
a load is obtained they return to the schooner. 
The dory is built in five sizes, designated by length 
on the floor, namely, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16-foot 
boats. The different sizes are used in different 
fisheries, the small size being for hand-line fishing, 
the others for haddock trawling and the largest 
of all for halibut. 

The boats carried by any one schooner are usu- 
ally of the same size, for the reason that when the 
thwarts are removed the dories of a special size 
will stow away within one another in a nest. Five 
or six boats will thus occupy no more space on 
deck than one. Experience taught the users of 
these craft the best shape and sheer for a dory, 
and now the boat has reached almost perfection 
in form. They are swift, easily handled, capacious 
and safe, and if properly managed are hard to cap- 
size. Occasionally one is tripped by a wave, but 
such occurrences are rare, and there are instances 
on record in which some daring have 
crossed the Atlantic in them. 

They are built mostly along the New England 
coasts, and a stock dory will cost not more than 
$12 to turn out, and will sell for $18 to $25. In 
the shops where they are made the work is sys 
temized. Each man has a special task to perform, 
such as the getting out the “boards” for the floor, 
the planks for the sides, the frames or other pieces, 
the fitting of the several parts together or the 
painting and finishing. 

The frames of the dory are spaced 27 to 30 
inches apart. They are of white oak, and are cut 
from natural crooks when the stuff can be ob 


sailors 


SO-CALLED 


A CROWD OF RIVERSIDE DORIES— 


tained, but because of the difficulty of getting 
a large supply of natural elbows a patent iron 
drowel has been invented for uniting two sticks 
of oak into an elbow. In making the dory 


the first step is to cut out the floor of the right 


length, width and outline from two or three 
%-inch white pine boards, grooved and jointed 


at the edges. The boards are driven tightly to 
gether and fastened by laying floor strips of oak 
across them midway between the places for the 
frames and nailing them strongly to the 
boards. At the bottom of the boat is to be 
given a 3 or 4 inches sheer. The frames, 
the meantime, are put in position on the floor and 
nailed. The stem-post, with its knee, is placed, 
as is also the narrow V-sternboard and its knee. 
The planking is of white pine about 5 inch thick, 
and is cut from planed boards with the aid of a 


made in 


wooden pattern or moulds, the edges being beveled 
so as to lap. There are three strakes on each side 
of the boat. 

Thirteen-foot boats have two thwarts, 15-foot 
dories have three thwarts. The top length of a 
13-foot dory is 15 feet 6 inches, of a 15-foot dory 
19% feet. The sides flare from 12 to 15 
amidships. These boats are light for 
size, the 13-foot size weighing about 190 pounds 
They float like an egg-shell on top of the water, 
drawing 3 to § inches only. 

In fitting dories for sailing a mast is stepped 
in the forward thwart, and a leg o’ mutton sail 
and jib is hoisted. The jib sets on the stem 
head. A centerboard is fitted just aft the mast, 
the trunk reaching up to a level of the sheer strake, 
and the board is hoisted or lowered by means of a 
hook. The board of the regulation dory is not 
weighted at all, and often when not on the wind 
the board will float up. A 13-foot dory fitted with 
gratings in the bottom, centerboard, rudder and 


inches 


very their 


tiller, one rowlocks, the 
leg o' mutton sail, jib and spars can be purchased 
for $65 \ 24-toot boat, feet 
over all, is worth $70 complete, and a 15-foot dory 
that 

Now, it has been said that yachting is a sport 
that the wealthy take part in. It 
is sport for a wealthy man if one has the money 
to spend and the inclination to spend it, and big 


pair of oars, two pairs ol 


which will be 19 


is 20 feet over all casts complete $75 


only man can 


racing sloops or schooners can cost just as much 
as one wishes to allow. There are many classes of 
yachts, however, that only cost little money, but it 
is very doubtful if any have yet been built that will 
give the satisfaction that the dories do for so little 
money. 

Some owners of these dories have very much 
improved the way the craft are rigged. The mast 
is.well stayed with wire rigging, which materially 
helps the boat when being sailed in a good, brisk 
up on a head stay which 
ehsily handled The 


wind, and the jib is set 
enables it to be more 
American Yacht Club, at Milton Point, last sum 
mer had a fleet of thirteen of these and 
the members rigged them in this way They also 
carried ballast The f the Crescent 
Club had a fleet of which, how 
ever, were Sailed as originally rigged, but the rules 


boats, 


members « 


thirteen boats, 
of the dory association allowed each boat to carry 
150 pounds of ballast in bags, which could not be 
shifted during a race. It found that the 
boats were so light that when turning to wind 
ward they did not point at all well until they had 
the ballast on board, and then those members who 
experimented most decided that it advan 
tageous to carry this ballast well forward so as to 
keep the bow down. 

At Milton Point a 
last season that lasted throughout the summer, and 
keen and exciting to the finish 


was 


was 


series of races were sailed 


the contest was 
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At Bay Ridge, the Crescent men had ten con- 
tests, which created lots of fun during the sum- 
mer. The boats there were sent over triangular 
courses of about 4 miles in length, with one leg. or 
one-third of this distance, windward work. The 
tides off the Crescent Club house at Bay Ridge 
run strong, and it required some good local knowl- 
edge to sail the boats to advantage, but very often 
during the summer these dories covered the 4 
miles in less than an hour. They are seen at their 
worst in turning to windward in strong winds, 
when they will lay over so far that the wind spills 
out of their sails, and they will go to leeward fast, 
too, but in a breeze under which they can stand 
up, say about 9 or 10 miles an hour, they do re- 
markably well. 

During the season of 1906 only two boats cap- 


THREE 


sized when being raced, but being built entirely 
of wood they floated, and the spilled sailors simply 
had to hold on until picked off by a launch. The 
first capsize was caused by gybing. The wind was 
not strong, but the water was rather rough, and 
the dory had shipped quite a little water, which 
could not be bailed out before it was time to gybe 
around the mark. The member sailing the boat was 
too careful. He trimmed in the main sheet and let 
the sail go over easily, and when it filled on the 
other gybe the boat took a knock down, the water 
ran over the lee rail, and she slowly filled and 
would not come up again. The other accident was 
in a match race, sailed by boats representing the 
American and Crescent Clubs. It blew half a gale 
that day and rained hard. It was so late in the 
season that a postponement was out of the ques- 
tion, and rather than give the race up it was 
agreed that the boats should sail over a course 
inside the harbor. Just as the preparatory signal 
sounded one of the Crescent boats was gybed. 
The member in charge had mistaken the signal 
and wanted to get to the line quickly. He, too, 
made the mistake of trying to let the sail over 
easily, so when it filled the boat heeled over, 
took water over her rail and quietly settled. The 
race was won by the American Yacht Club, and 
the members of that club will go to Bay Ridge 
this season for a return match. 


Marblehead is the home of the dories. They 


CRESCENT 


YACHTING 


were originally built not far from that port, where 
small sailing craft make their headquarters in the 
summer and whe-e on a regatta day from two to 
three hundred sailboats can be counted as they 
pass out by the light on the Neck. The clubs in 
that locality recognize the dories, and have cham- 
pionship races that are hotly contested. Two 
sisters, the Misses Wainwright, won last year, 
and they sailed their boat in all weathers and 


under all conditions with great success. A fog, 
characteristic of Marblehead, shut down last 


summer at the close of one of the dory races. 
All the boats got safely into port except the one 
sailed by the Misses Wainwright, and all night 
long launches were out trying to find these two 
girls and their boat but without success. Toward 
morning the fog lifted, and a dory was seen an- 
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chored under the lee of one of the many islands on 
the north shore. The sail had been lowered, and 
spread over the boat to make an awning, and 
under it were the two sisters calmly sleeping, 
while half of the summer residents of Marblehead 
were fearing that they had been driven out to sea 
or drowned. 

Small as these boats are and with absolutely no 
accommodation for comfort some of them have 
made long cruises. A few daring navigators have 
crossed the Atlantic in dories, but these boats 
have been larger than those used by yachtsmen, 
and are specially built for the purpose. Last 
summer, Mr. George Gardiner Fry, of the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club, started on a dory cruise East, 
following the fleets of the Atlantic and Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Clubs. The first day’s run was 
from Oyster Bay to Morris Cove, and the course 
over which the yachts sailed was about 40 miles 
in length. Mr. Fry’s small boat, of course, was 
left far astern by the bigger craft, but reached its 
destination, and the next morning started with the 
fleet again for New London, another 40-mile run, 
and then went on to Shelter Island. The dory 
reached that port without mishap, and later sailed 
back to Oyster Bay and Milton Point. 

Of the Crescent dories, those owned by Mr. P. 
H. Langden, Mr. J. S. Campbell and Mr. J. W. H. 
Bergen made some long trips. One cruise made 
by the New Moon, owned by Mr. Langden, was 
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around Staten Island, and another was down the 
Lower Bay and across to an old hamlet on the 
New Jersey shore, where the adventurous vo) 
agers stopped over night, returning to Bay Ridge 
the next day. 

A man who wants only a small boat cannot do 
better than get a dory, and if he is at all ingenious 
in fixing up things himself he can turn the dor) 
into a good comfortable craft that will be abso 
lutely safe under all conditions of weather. Water 
tight bulkheads can be built in the bow and stern 
of sufficient size to keep the boat afloat, the rigging 
can be improved so that there is little likelihood of 
the mast carrying away, and with a stick well 
stayed the sails can be made to set better. A 
weighted centerboard, and perhaps a rudder a 
little larger than the regulation one, will also im 
prove the boat. 

The dories will this year figure quite prominently 
through the international race that is to be sailed 
The cup for which these boats are to compete is of 
silver. It was originally presented to the Shel 
burne Yacht Club by Mr. Frank Lovitt, and was 
won by Mr. W. A. Wagner. Mr. Wagner has 
offered it as a challenge trophy, and it is to be 
known as the Lovitt-Wagner Cup. The Massa 
chusetts Dory Racing Association will hold trial 
races in June, to select three boats that are to be 
sent to Nova Scotia in July, and the Shelburne 
Yacht Club will also hold trial races open to boats 
enrolled in the Shelburne, Yarmouth and Halifax 
Clubs, to select three defenders of the cup. This 
race is for the ordinary dory, and the restrictions 
govern them very thoroughly. Since the Yankee 
dory became popular improvements in some ways 


have been made on the models [he Riverside 
Yacht Club three years ago had a class of so 
called dories that were named after the club 
These boats were 21 feet over all and 6 feet beam 
They were built of hardwood, de cked and pro 


vided with a washboard around the cockpit. The 


were rigged with a gaff mainsail and jib and 
weighed 680 pounds. The cost was $165 e2ch 
The Bensonhurst Yacht Club last year had 


class of what were called clipper dories, but there 
is very little of the dory in their model. The boat 
were designed by C. D. Mower, and 
popular. This year a committee has framed re 

strictions to govern the class and several more are 
to be built. These boats are now to be known as 
the Gravesend will about $250 
each. 

Turn from the dory’s utility as a pleasure craf 
to the sordid annals of trade. “Sordid?” well, 
perhaps. If it had not been that higher wag 
were paid during the winter, perhaps the fishing 
schooner America could not have obtained a crew 
Perhaps she would not have tempted fate off 
Barnegat. However, she did; the morning smiled 
with promise when her dories put off to set th: 
trawls, and the ocean smiled back at the sky; 
when the Loats were well away from the schooner, 
the wind suddenly shifted to the northeast. There 
was death in its touch now, and the wary boat 
men at once started for the schooner. But a great 
snowstorm, borne on the wings of the new gal 
enshrouded them. The boats were separated one 
from the other, and the storm, now an 
trable, swirling, leaden barrier, had long since shut 
the schooner from sight; the sea, raging under 
the lash of the gale, tossed the line from crest to 
trough as if trying to capsize them, but the dory 
had been built for just such an emergency. The 
baffied waves beat at the sides as if to crush them 
in, but their force was such that the powerful 
bulk split and glanced off. All day the battle be- 
tween the dories and the elements went on; then 
nature gave the fight to the tiny plaything. She 
hushed the wind and stilled the sea; and the gal- 
lant bit of wood that had lain for hours between 
man and his last enemy, bore its frost-bitten bur- 
den back in safety to the schooner. 


were very 


dories and cost 


impene 














HE canoeist is the most independent of men 
He can push his craft through a stream 3 
feet wide and 5 inches deep, and he can safely 
negotiate any bit of water that a catboat or mod- 
erate sized launch would care to attempt. Canoe 
ing is popular, because it brings its devotees out 
into the open freedom, and lets them live their 
summer life as they The canoe does for 
humanity what the bicycle failed to do. The 
bicylist was tied to roads, was dependent upon 
hotels and restaurants for food and lodging. When 
the hill was steep he must alight and walk. When 
the road was bad, or the foot of the hill dubious, 
he must do likewise. The canoeist suffers none of 
these restrictions; he carries with him his place 
of abode, his bed, his food and the means of pre 
paring it. 

He is not confined to well-worn highways, he is 
able to penetrate and explore out-of-the-way 
streams, and pitch his tent in spots inaccessible to 
the average wanderer. The ability of canoes to 
carry their owners into places where even a row- 
boat could not be manoeuvred, gives to the paddler 
a point of view not often obtainable by any one 
else. Even in the vicinity of large cities he is 
able to discover numerous pleasant, but unknown, 
locations reached by water that he has practically 
to himself 

This means that, if the canoeist is a photo- 
grapher, he is able to take views which none of his 
acquaintances possess. If he is a fisherman or a 
gunner he knows of sequestered nooks where the 
fish may be had, or where, even in communities 
supposed to be shot out long ago, some game still 
lingers. 

For years canoeing was practiced by a few en 
thusiasts, who held their heavily rigged sailing 
craft right-side up by gymnastic contortions on the 
end of a sliding seat, or who paddled around in 
light, fast, open cedar craft, whose stowage capa- 
city was limited, and which, to the uninitiated, 
appeared unpleasantly liable to capsize on slight 
provocation. 

With the advent of the canvas-covered canoe, 
built somewhat after the lines of the Indian birch 
bark, but with flatter floor, and in every way a 
stronger, stauncher craft than that of the red man, 
the interest in canoeing increased rapidly, and 
many who had fancied that a canoe was an inven- 
tion of the evil one discovered the error of their 
ways. 

The canvas-covered 
canoe as built to-day 


will 


paddling 
carry a 


Indian model 
is designed to 





WHERE PLEASURE AND 


HAND IN HAND. 


EXPENSE DO NOT GO 


The Joys of Canoeing 
By E, T. KEYSER 


amount of 
luggage on a very light 
draft 
general thing, a partic- 
ularly speedy boat, but 


tremendous 


She is not, as a 


will go right along at a 


moderate rate with a 
most immoderate load 
and a crew of two. 
Then, too, such a 
boat allows a _ most 


beautiful elasticity in 
regard to camp equip- 
ment. Her owner may 
be an exponent of the 
simple life, sleep upon 
his cushions in a little 
wedge tent, carry a tin 
plate, a knife, fork, 
spoon, saucepan, a fry 
ing pan with a remov- 
able handle, pack his 
fool in a tin bucket, 
wrap his blankets in a rubber poncho, and enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content roughing it 

On the other hand, he may be a luxurious indi 





ON THE STARBOARD TACK 


surrounds 
a furnished 


yidual, who, in camp, himself with 
almost all the comforts of flat, and 
whose abode is a marquee tent with an awning 
front, who from 
aluminum 
folding table, and whose 
mattress is 


eats 


ware on a 


$20.00 air 
spread on a $4.00-folding 
cot. Whatever’ variety 
of outfit is carried a 17 or 
18-ft. open canvas canoe 
has plenty of 
room for it. 

As a matter of fact, 
however, the man who 
steers his course midway 
between the two ex- 
tremes is generally the 
happier individual as well 
as the wiser. He is, as a 
general thing, a man who 
has started at either one 
or the other extreme, and 
increased his outfit up to 
the comfortable point, or 
deci eased it, with a view 
to cutting out articles re- 
quiring too much time and 


storage 
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\MP UNDER SHELTERING HILLS 

trouble to arrange tor us The canoeist’s outfit 
x 7 pyramid tent of drill, made water 
’ 


consists of a7 
proof, with a mosquito-net window in the rear for 
ventilation 
proof canvas, permanently sewed to the bottom o! 
with a 9-inch sill across the front 


and air 


The floor of the tent is of brown water 


sides and back, 

He contents himself 
pillow, a couple of light-weight, warm, all-wool 
blankets, a filled tufted hair 
and covered with brown waterproof canvas. His 


with an air bed 


canoe cushion with 
table, by an ingenious arrangement of folding legs 
and rolling top, packs in very small space 


The legs and back of his chair fold and collapse 


into a bulk of about the size and weight of a 
baseball player's bat, around which the seat of the 
chair, being of canvas, may be tied. His dishes 
and food are carried in a large tin bucket, whilk 
his demijohn is made of waterproof canvas. Such 


thoroughly practical, comfortable 
Often two or 
with the 


an equipment ts 


and occupies but very little space 


three canoeists club together, the one 


greatest amount of leisure time paddling up to 


day, and pitching the tent, so 


that when his two companions arrive late in th 


camp early in the 


afternoon, everything is ready for the night 

What seems an objection to some is the cost of 
canoe and camp outfit It is true they cost money, 
but both craft and outfit represent an investment, 
not an expense. A man who in the old days could 
ifford a hundred dollar wheel, was subjected to 
the expense of buying his meals at restaurants 
and, should his trip extend beyond a day, he had 
to pay for lodging Now, as a matter of plain 
business, the difference between the weekly outing 
food raw 
and prepares it himself, sleeps in his own tent, 
and what he would have to pay for similar 
and lodging if he was any other sort of a sports- 
man, would, in a short time, cover the entire cost 
of his equipment 

There’s no sport equal to canoeing in the eyes 
of those who have once indulged therein. It has 
a hold and a fascination on those who practice it, 
and there are to-day among the ranks of canoeists 
many men of middle age who are as enthusiastic 
now as they were when they first dipped paddle 

For the summers he has spent with paddle and 
kit have given him winters filled with pleasant 
memories, with thoughts of sparkling brooks and 
pure blue lakes, of limpid shallows and sombre 
depths; in his mind he hears the splash of the 
rapid, and again there flows over him the thrill of 
the fight therein—of boulders avoided and upsets 
escaped—he thinks of all these things and more, 
for at heart the canoeist is a poet. 


expenses of a canoeist, who buys his 


food 























READY FOR PAINTING. 





WHEN CRAFT BEGIN TO APPEAR FROM THEIR COVERINGS. 





RIGGERS AT WORK 


Putting the Yacht in Commission 


WHEN ROBINS FIRST APPEAR, THEN IS THE TIME TO STRIP YACHTS OF THE QUEER WINTER 
COVERINGS AND PREPARE THEM FOR THE POETIC SPORT—WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT 


HEN you see those big, red breasted robins 
hopping about in the grass you can also 

see the blue-suited sailors in overalls or white 
ducks, rolling up the heavy canvas covers or 
knocking apart the wooden pent houses that have 
protected the yachts’ decks from the snows and 
ice of winter. This is the first sign of a yacht 
going into commission. In a yard, where many 
yachts are stored each winter, there are certain 
customs to be observed that have descended from 
time immemorial. One is that no outside me- 
chanics shall do the painting of the hull from the 
rail down. The yard keeps men for that purpose, 
and they rightly claim that work as their own. 
Another is that all supplies, such as varnish, ropes 
and the like needed in overhauling are to be pur- 
chased from the yard. From the rail up, decks, 
interior, spars and rigging, the skipper of the 
yacht usually does the overhauling or has his 
sailors do it. Carpenters and plumbers are sup- 
plied by the yard. Sometimes a “green” owner, 
resenting the enforcement of this time-honored 
custom, will act “muleish,” and try to get the work 
done more cheaply by hiring some outsider to 





DRYING OUT BLOCKS. 


By C G, DAVIS 


work on his boat. What is the result? A yard- 
master is liable to launch his yacht unexpectedly, 
and tell him to pay his bill and take the boat away. 
Others, apparently, conceding him the right to en- 
gage independent workmen, go ahead and put the 
yacht all in perfect shape ready for launching; but, 
unintentionally, of course, two or more yachts 
have in the meantime been slid over so as to 
completely blockade him from the water. Threats 
and entreaties are alike unavailing, and an extra 
week or two is allowed the owner, during which 
the value of abiding by the “custom” is strongly 
brought home to him, and he doesn’t try to evade 
it a second time. 

The great secret of putting a yacht into commis 
sion is to know the proper routine. An experi- 
enced captain, familiar with this part of his duty, 
can save his owner his month’s pay or lose it if 
he doesn’t know how to go about the task. 

The following programme may be observed in 
putting a boat properly in commission: 

1. Uncovering and airing. 

2. Cleaning inside, ballast, etc. 

3. Scraping down, varnishing spars 

4. Scraping down and varnishing blocks 

5. Overhauling and repairing rigging and iron 
work. 

6. Overhauling plumbing. 

7. Scraping, varnishing rails and skylights, ete. 

8. Cleaning and painting hull outside. 

9g. Cleaning and painting hull inside. 

10. Small boats—Scrape and varnish or paint. 

11. Spars hung and rigging rove off. 

13. Launched—put duffle aboard and bend sail 

14. In commission. 

Don’t uncover your yacht until the weather gets 
fairly settled. If she has a canvas cover it’s a 
very simple matter to rip off the small battens 
holding it on or to cut the cords by which it is 
laced down, and roll the canvas to the ground, 
where it can be spread out to dry, or if she has a 
wooden shed built over her, mark each board 
(1-S, 1-P, 2-S, 2-P, etc.), meaning number 1 star- 
board, number 1 port, etc., so that each may be 
identified in the fall when the cover is to be put on 
again. 

Knock down the ridge pole and cut adrift the 
battens lashed along each rail. If it is a good clear 
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day, open up all the hatches, skylights, doors and 
lockers wide, to let everything dry out, for the 
cover makes a boat sweat during the winter and 
the air below becomes close and dead. Even lift 
up the floor boards to ventilate the bottom of the 
yacht. 

Large yachts with much expensive hardwood 
joinerwork generally need a man aboard all winter. 
He keeps a fire burning, and thus everything 
below remains dry and sweet, but on a small yacht, 
40 feet and under, this could hardly be expected. 
The white paint on the ceiling and beams will 
often be found peeled off in flakes like flour, due 
to sweating and freezing. 

If the yacht has inside ballast, and nearly every 
one does have some of it to trim by even if she 
be a keel boat, pass it all out and lay it on boards 
on the ground. If a hose and running water is 
handy, scrub the inside of the boat well with a 
whisk-broom, letting the water run off through the 
plug holes in the planking. 

Continue this scrubbing just 
low the floor, between the 
for while the dirt will not show 
lengthening the life of the boat it is more im 
portant to scrub under the floor than above. And 
if grease and dirt is not scrubbed off the painted 
partitions and doors the new coat of paint will not 
adhere perfectly. 


as faithfully be- 
frames, as above it, 


there, yet for 





OVERHAULING GEAR AND IRONWORK, 
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Scrub the ballast whether iron blocks or pigs of 
lead, and if of iron let them dry thoroughly, and 
then give them a coat or two of red lead paint 
before restowing. Like the thrifty housewife, 
who begins at the attic and cleans house, so the 
first steps in putting a yacht in order is to begin 
at the mast head and scrape down the spars, then 
all the dirt and shavings do not come down on 
fresh varnish. For this reason the decks are the 
last to be cleaned, often being left until the yacht 
is afloat and out at her moorings, away from the 
hob-nailed and dirty shoes of shore people 

On large craft a triangle of planks is slung 
around the mast so two or three men can sit and 
scrape the spar at the same time, as they are 
gradually lowered by those on the deck. But on 
small craft one man often has to do his own hoist- 
ing, scraping and lowering away as he sits in a 
bosun’s chair. 

Sailors almost invariably use their sheath. knives 
to scrape down a mast; in fact, it would never do 
to give them anything else, for they would dig too 
deep with a file scraper, and could never keep an 
edge on a cabinet scraper. 
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obstructed by all these eyes that will, no matter 
how careful you are, form puddles of varnish that 
look unsightly. 

Scrape all the wooden shell blocks and varnish 
them, hanging them from a rope together with the 
wooden belaying pins, etc., to dry 

While the spars are drying, it will take several 
days for three coats to harden, get out all 
the rigging and give it a thorough overhauling 
See that the serving or canvas or pigskin covering 
on splices and gaff bridles have not worn through 
If it has, fix it now; it can be done with half the 
labor required to do it later, and done better 

Examine the standing rigging and turn-buckles, 
to see that they have not deteriorated through the 
action of rust. Nearly every yacht now has turn 
buckles. Don’t trust to iron ones to last very long 
hey are strong enough when new, but rust soon 
attacks them, and on small yachts often 
them to stick and twist off buckles are 
more expensive, but they last so much longer that 
it pays to use them; they are 

To examine the manila rope untwist it and see 
if the strands are soft and rotten or sound. Don’t 


causes 


Bronze 


safer, too 














OUT FOR SPRING OVERHAUL. 


For small yachts the cabinet best, 
but to sharpen one so that the proper cutting “burr” 
is rolled upon the edge requires practice. The 
novice can do best with such a scraper and a file 
to sharpen it with. Cabinet scrapers are square or 
oblong pieces of saw steel, sold in hardware 
stores. An old saw can be broken up and made 
into the same thing. To sharpen a scraper, file 
diagonally across the edge slightly, beveling it, 
and then slick down the high edge with the smooth 
end of the {.le, so-a smooth, slight burr is rolled 
over. This will cut off a paper thin shaving 
cleanly and quickly. 

Sandpaper the spars after scraping, and if var- 
nished give them three good “Spar 
Varnish.” Let each coat dry before the next is put 
on, rubbing lightly with fine, say OO, sandpaper, 
before applying another coat of varnish. 

All light spars, such as booms, gaffs, yards, can 
be laid on wooden horses or boxes on the ground, 
and scraped much more quickly than if slung in 
place on the boat. It is a good plan on a small 
spar to take out all the lacing eyes along the boom 
and have a clean spar to varnish instead of one 


scraper 15S 


coats of 


reeve off any doubtful looking rope, it may prove 
Overhaul and oil or grease 
the windlass bearings, when the blocks are 
dry put a drop or two of oil on the pins. Look 
over and oil up the steering gear, and while there 
see that the rudder head fits tight and that there 
is no undue amount of lost motion 

All the plumbing should be carefully gone over 
before filling the tanks and new leather washers 
put in all cocks and valves. On large yachts the ser- 
vices of a plumber are indispensable, and if great 
care has not been exercised in laying up the yacht 
the owner will probably have several pipes split 
from freezing. The varnished work about the 
decks generally turns so dark and the wood so 
black where the varnish has worn off in spots, that 
it all has to be scraped clean and bright each 
spring and given a couple of new coats of varnish 
If the scraping is done in rainy, squally weather, 
where the wet is apt to spoil the scraped work 
already done before varnish can be got on it, 
give it a coat of shellac. That dries almost in 
stantly, and keeps the wood clear and bright until 
ready to varnish on some sunny, clear day. 


expensive in the end 
and 








GOING OVERBOARD 


outside of 


should be 


with the 


given the 
manner in 


Che care which 
the yacht 
yacht has been built, the length of time she has 
been laid up and the place she has been laid up in 
Some yachts always leak when first launched, but 


or swell, tight as a drum in a day 


varies which the 


soon “take up,” 


or two They could be caulked and made tight, 
but don’t need it Too much caulking is as 
detrimental to a yacht’s welfare as too little 

If the caulking is sound, that is, if the cotton has 


not rotted, the seams can be filled by taking a bar 
of coarse brown washing and 
seams full; this will keep the water out until the 
planks have time to swell tight 

If the caulking is packed hard and is black from 


soap rubbing the 


rot, have it all hooked out and the seams re 
caulked, then paid, puttied_ard painted lake 
washing powder and fresh water and scrub off 
the white paint above the waterline, and remove 


any grease or dirt before painting 
If the yacht has laid hauled out so long that her 
paint has peeled off, or if she has been painted 


times the 


over and over so many paint is very 
thick, she should be burned off and then a new 
coat of prime and two coats of color put on to 
make a smooth, clean job of it 

Jelow water the non-fouling green and red 


copper paints are generally used, and each locality 
has its own particular brand, found by experience 
to be the best for those waters. The yard men 
generally do the outside painting; but keep your 
they get the 


eye on them to see waterline painted 





THE 


SCRAPING 


MAST. 
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straight and true. By standing at first one end 
and then the other you can see whether the line is 
the same height on each side or not. Nothing 
looks worse than a freshly painted yacht with a 
crooked, wavy waterline. The interior paint and 
varnish work should all be gone over when the 
outside painting is done. 

When the light work and spars are dry and 
shining with new varnish, put them all in place. 
Hang the main boom, ship the gaff and reeve off 
all the halliards, setting everything up in proper 
hape. Then you are ready for launching day. 
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Don’t put all the duffle aboard until after the 
yacht is afloat, for she may leak, and you will want 
everything open, accessible and unhampered by 
carpets, cushions and the hundred and one odd 
things that accumulate on a yacht. If she doesn’t 
leak, or when swelling has made the hull tight, it 
is time enough to pass things aboard. The dinghy 
is generally stowed in some kind of a shed, pro- 
tected from the weather, and can be scraped and 
painted or varnished on days when the weather 
is too bad to permit work on the yacht herself. 
The dinghy should be ready to go over when the 
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acht is, and generally begins a very active career 
rom the minute it strikes the water. 

Putting the decks in order should be the last 
job of all. Bend the sails and trice everything up 
clear; start in with sand and holystones and grind 
the decks down white.as snow. 

If they are to be varnished, get several men and 
rush the job through; sandpaper well after 
scraping, and then flow on evenly three good coats 
of spar varnish, which, out at her moorings, away 
from the dirt and dust of land, will dry with a 
polish like a piano. 


y 
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Plans of an Off-Shore Cruiser, Ketch Rigged 


BOAT designed for off-shore cruising is 
sure to make its appeal to the dyed-in-the- 
wool sailor who does not have a day’s sport unless 
in that day he has had some battle with the ele- 
ments. The plans of the cruiser here presented 
reveal “a good deal of a boat.” Over all she 
measures 45 feet flat. Her load waterline meas- 
urement is 42.7 beam 9g feet, and draft 2 feet 6 
inches. 
Her engine is a 60-hp. Napier, and will produce 


a speed of 12 knots an hour. She was designed 
to have accommodations for six persons, but no 
crew, the owners desiring to handle the boat them- 
selves. 

The saloon, which extends almost the length 
of the boat, is to be finished in Central America 
mahogany, inlaid with white holly. It fitted 
with six extension berths, with lockers under- 
neath for sails and provisions, and the after end 
is fitted with a folding table, and will be used 


is 





for the dining-room. Abaft the saloon comes the 
galley and ice-box, with lockers and closets. The 
motor is located under the cockpit floor, with a 
grating covering it, thereby allowing of ample 
ventilation. The carlins are extra 
support the masts, one on the cabin roof, thereby 
allowing more room inside. 

The steering wheel is located in the cockpit 
with the motor controls, that man 
easily handle the boat. 


heavy and 


so one can 
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P LANS showing the construction of an 18-mile 

an hour boat, which, in addition to speed, is 
supplied with all the luxury and comfort of a 
cabin cruising boat, cannot be other than interest- 


ing and instructive. The craft, designed and built 
by the Electric Launch Company, lines of which 
appear, was on exhibition at the New York Motor 
3oat Show, and attracted great attention. There 
is unquestionably a large field for this type of 


boat. The following figures give dimensions: 
Feet. 
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RACER AND CRUISER, TOO. 


Plans of a Swift and Handsome Cabin Yacht 


The hull is of substantial but light construction, 
with extra wide beam, 8 feet. Decks and interior 
are handsomely finished in selected mahogany, spe 
cial attention being made to the joiner and cabinet 
work. The engine is installed forward under a 
hood, a new type now being built, 6 cylinder, de- 
veloping 90 hp., starting by compressed air, with 
mechanical clutch for and solid pro 
peller. Control of engine and steering of boat is 
located at one point, enabling one man to operate 
the boat. A glass wind shield protects those 
sitting in the open cockpit from head winds and 
flying waters; this wind shield is easily lowered 
into a pocket when not desired. Attached to the 


reversing 
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roof of the open cockpit are side curtains, to be 


used in case of storm. Space is provided for seat 
ing eight or ten people in the cockpit in wicker 


chairs and on settee, as shown in the cabin plans 


[The cabin is enclosed with plate-glass balanced 
windows, dropping into pockets, and equipped 
with sofas, divans, chairs, buffet, ice-box, sink, 


cupboards, wine lockers and china closet for dishes 
compartment 1s 
vided, with yacht water-closet, wash-basin, mirror 
and the usual toilet There is also located 
a cockpit aft for carrying luggage or small steamer 
trunks. This boat will have a speed of 18 to 20 
miles an hour 


and glassware \ lavatory pro 


articles 


Plans of a Fast Motor Yacht 


RISING 


from the 

driven speed machine to the comparatively 
slow-cruising power boat, has come the craft of 
light, yet staunch construction, of more than aver- 


age speed, and yet with comfortable accommoda- 


from the reaction engine- 


tions for passengers and crew. Numbers of these 





the 
various motor boat exhibitions held in this country 
in the past winter 
Manufacturers already 
of boats of this sort. The average yachtsman 
does not care whether his boat records, 


amples of great interest were to be seen at 


report numerous sales 


shatters 














boats have been ttirned out this year, and ex- but at the same time it is by no means his idea to 
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be left behind by every motor boat with which he 


may happen to come in contact. He wants com 
fort, but he likewise desires to “get there.” 
For such as these the boat whose plans are pre 


sented herewith should prove eminently satisfying 
She 45 feet over all and about 7 feet 
\ glance at the plans indicates that the 


measures 
beam 


1] \ 
. 
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construction will not be too heavy, and speed is 
suggested in every detail. The cabin for pas- 
sengers seems to be ample as also do the galley 
arrangements. Both of the cockpits are water- 
tight and self-bailing, which, when one takes into 
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consideration the high freeboard and the easy lines 
of the yacht, warrant the conjecture that in a sea 
she will prove worthy 

As to driving power, there will be two 60-hp. 
5% x 5%, 4-cylinder, 4-cycle engines, made by the 















66 IVE a cat a bad name.” Thus the old 

adage, so far as catboats are concerned, 
might be paraphrased. They are cranky, unwhole- 
some, unsatisfactory and dangerous. They are 
meant only for shallow waters, and even then 
upsets are more the rule than the exception. One 
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hears this sort of talk constantly, and to correct 
what certainly appears to be an erroneous impres- 
sion it is the gratifying privilege of YACHTING to 
reproduce the plans of a 16-foot boat by a well- 
known designer of this sort of craft. 

As will be seen by the lines and the accompany- 












CONSTRUCTION PLAN NO. 150 
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PLAN OF A CAT DESIGNED FOR AFTERNOON SAILING AND FISHING ON 
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Royal Motor Company, calculated to produce a 
speed of 25 miles an hour. The boat will be 
planked with mahogany and handsomely fitted, 
and is building by Messrs. Stearns & McKay for 
Mr. A. H. Marks, of Akron, Ohio. 
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A Wholesome and Handy Catboat 


ing photograph, a typical “Cape Catboat,” from 
the boards of William H. Hand, Jr., is repre- 
sented, a type which has gained a deserved popu- 
larity all along the Massachusetts coast, where it 
is admitted to be as handy and efficient all-around 
small sailboat as can be produced. They are gen- 
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erally used by the fishermen of Cape Cod, which in 
| itself is eloquent testimony of the regard in which 
tal % they are held by men whose business it is to own 
sailing craft that are reliable, staunch and fast 
Fishermen, naturally, do not sail for pleasure 
0 " but for business essentially, and with his live 
2 ee lihood in view, he selects the best boat to that 
end. The motor-driven cat has proved itself emi 
|. Xs nently worthy of the confidence of the “fhsh 
I; , — catchers,” and that fact is an eminent tribute 

| gilt ” In following schools of fish the Cape fishermen 
1} \ ™ have frequently uiled their cats as far off shore 
k a. * we as the Gulf Stream, returning without accident ot 
Bd | \ without any impression that they have done som«e 
li \ a thing out of the ordinary. Certain it is, that no 
‘| sae * one-man boat better than the cat has ever been 
i \ devised, and no type ot boat of equal size combines 
b eenepsae 6*aee< \ ‘ so nicely, handiness, comfort, speed and the ability 
—<— to “go and get back.” Not a few of these boats 
“a 7" re equipped with auxiliary motors, and thus fitted 





Che plans here printed showja boat designed for 


J Cs they are of extreme value as cruisers 
37 
a 
i sailing and fishing on Buzzards Bay, the general 








—.—J ——__—— | ¥ construction and rig being clearly shown. Over 
“a all, the boat measures 17% feet. On the waterline, 





16 feet 4 inches. Her beam is 7 feet 9 inches, and 
draft 1 foot 7 inches 








A RACE--FAST AND STAUNCH CAPE COD CATBOATS, OF GENERAL TYPE SHOWN IN PLANS, CROSSING THE LINE. 













THE SEASON. 

SIDE from the three sloops for the 
A 57-foot class, the approaching sea- 
son on the Sound and in New England 
waters gives no promise of the appearance 
of spectacular craft of large rating. Ob- 
viously, the trio of Herreshoff flyers will 
arouse deep interest, not only as regards 
speed per se, and seaworthiness, but the 
constructive elements utilized by the 
famous designers and builders in the production of these quali- 
ties. What lessons were learned through the Irolita? Has the 
uniform rule been observed in letter, or in spirit, or in both, if such 
can be? These questions and many more having to do with. the 
application or non-application of lessons learned last year will have 
their answer when the new sloops are tried in coming regattas 
There will also be an interesting field for observation and deduc- 
tion in the further performances of the go-foot schooner Queen, 
and Effort, of the 60-foot class of sloops; the results of which, 
taken in connection with the achievements of the 57-footers, will 
largely determine the attitude of the New York Yacht Club 
toward a possible challenge for the America’s Cup. Inasmuch as 
all this involves the life or death or the emendation of the present 
rules of rating, the racing this year assumes a significance patent 
to every yachtsman. The small boat situation gives alluring 
promise. The co-operation of clubs in framing uniform rules, 
not only of measurement, but of sailirg, have made for the best 
interests of the sport, and the one-design classes have served a 
similar end. The average amateur of limited means was quick 
to realize that he had no place in the regular classes with pro- 
fessional skippers sailing racers, the cost of which involved thou- 
sands of dollars for building and upkeep. Combinations were 
thus formed where, by virtue of restrictions, boats of one design 
were evolved in which details of construction and design being 
equal, failure or success depended largely upon handling. New 
classes of boats of this type have been formed for this season, 
new yachts are building for classes of former seasons, and, as in 
the past, this trend has served to place yachting upon a sane and 
substantial basis. For the sport, as a sport, present conditions 
cannot but be regarded as decidedly encouraging. 


APPROACHING 


THE LAKE MICHIGAN MOTOR BOAT RACE. 


OT a little sectional interest has been aroused in the an- 
nouncement that the winning boat of the Columbia Yacht 
Club’s motor boat race to Mackinac Island, and the craft which 
finishes first in the New Rochelle-Marblehead event will compete 
in a race from Mackinac to Chicago. Bringing together as it will 
the best motor boats of the East and West in a body of water not 
altogether noted for its pacific nature, the contest may well be 
regarded as one of the most important ever held on the Great 
Lakes. The distance is over three hundred miles, and those who 
have traversed the course, which is largely out of sight of land, 
do not hesitate to say that abundant opportunity to test the skill 
of crews and the strength of engines will be found. In order to 
reach the starting point, the Eastern sailors must take their boat 
down the St. Lawrence River and through Lake Ontario and 
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Lake Erie, a trip of several hundred miles, 
which, however, is not regarded as especi- 
ally arduous, so far as sailing conditions 
It is the intention to have 
1908 


are concerned. 
the winner of the Mackinac race of 
go to Marblehead after that event and race 
to New Rochelle against the boat which 
wins the Eastern Motor boat 
owners in this section of the country are 
pleased with the prospect of these races, 
and reports from the West suggest great enthusiasm and a rush 
of orders for new boats. 


contest. 


THE SEAWANHAKA CUP. 

ig now appears that officers and members of the Royal St. Law- 

rence Yacht Club, which recently withdrew from further 
competition for the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup, have long re- 
garded that trophy as a source of annoyance rather than inspira 
tion. For ten years the Canadian club defended the “mug,” at 
first with type, but later, as American 
yachtsmen became more keen in their efforts to regain the prize, 
with freak craft which were useless the day after the events were 
completed. Double hulls, double centerboards, double rudders, 
appeared ad nauseam until, under the fierce strain, the Royal St 
Lawrence men had no time for the ordinary work of the club. 
And so when last year the trophy was taken back to the United 
States the Canadians decided to let it stay there, so far as their 
club at least was concerned. That the decision was not unwise, 
many of those prominent in American yachting circles will elo 
quently testify. 


boats of conventional 


NO CRUISE FOR THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB, 


HETHER or not an abundance of racing will compensate 

the Atlantic Yacht Club for its decision to hold no club 

cruise this year is a matter of diverse opinion. 

classes, with consequent lack of time for a week’s jaunt eastward, 

is the reason assigned by the club for the abandonment of its 

annual cruise, and no doubt the results will afford justification ; 
but at the same time club cruises “are lots of fun.” 


More races in all 


FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE CANADA'S CUP. 
HAT Canadian yachtsmen are leaving nothing undone in 
their preparations for the races for the recovery of the 
Canada’s Cup, now held by the Rochester Yacht Club, is appre 
ciated by those who are to defend the trophy, as evidence of which 
mark the invitation to yacht clubs of all cities on the American 
shores of the great lakes to build boats to compete in the trial 
races to select a defender for the prize. It is quite likely that this 
appeal would meet with hearty response were it not stipulated 
that the Rochester organization will retain the cup whether or not 
it be successfully defended by a Rochester club boat. Yachtsmen 
of other American clubs on our northern borders have not shown 
any great amount of enthusiasm in regard to this clause, and we 
dare say that no outside craft will, under the circumstances, be 
entered. The Rochester sailors are building but one defender, 
which places them at a disadvantage with the Canadians, for 
whom three English designed yachts are now under construction. 
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Designed and Built by Williams-Whittelsey Co 


Motor Boats as Deep Sea Cruisers 


HERE is perhaps no form of yachting which has experi- 
enced such successful advancement as the larger type of 
motor boats for deep sea cruising. 

Until recent years it was impossible to entertain a winter’s 
cruise to Florida with any degree of comfort in a yacht less than 
125 feet. This necessitated a very costly outlay, not only in the 
high price of the vessel itself, but the maintenance of a large and 
costly crew, which made it prohibitive to the yachtsman of aver- 
age means. The larger type of power boat, from 50 to 100 feet, 
has solved the matter. Through the use of internal combustion 
machinery, a boat of 75 feet in length will afford comfortable 
cruising quarters for six or seven, aside from the crew. The size 
of the boat and the simplicity of the machinery makes her owner 
practically independent of his men, as anyone of ordinary ability 
can manage such a vessel if necessary. 

Ex-Inspector Alex. S. Williams, of the New York police, has 
perhaps done more to prove the possibilities of the deep sea motor 
boat cruisers than any other yachtsman. 

In 1905 he built the Eleanor I11. from designs by H. N. Whit- 
telsey, which was but 45 feet over all, and during that winter 
visited every hunting and fishing ground of importance from Vir- 
ginia to Southern Florida. There was never a time when the 
Eleanor’s owner doubted the ability of his ship, and she is ac- 
kowledged as one of the pioneers of her class. 

Last fall Inspector Williams’ ambition arose to higher planes, 
both in the manner of entertainment of friends and his curiosity 
as to the kind of fish that swam about the West Indies. 

The Eleanor IV. was consequently built, and after visiting the 
popular hunting and fishing grounds of this coast is now cruising 
off Cuba. 
signed by H. N. Whittelsey and built at the Long Island City 
plant of the Williams-Whittelsey Company. This company have 
foreseen the possibilities of the larger types of motor boats for 


Like her predecessor (the Eleanor III.), she was de- 


express and cruising service, and have specialized to the extent 
of confining their designing and construction to this class only, 
and their achievements are certainly well known. 


The Eleanor IV. is 65 feet over all, 14 feet beam and equipped 
with two 18-hp, 3-cylinder, 4-cycle gasolene motors. The ma- 
chinery, crew’s quarters and galley are located forward and sepa 
rated from the owner’s quarters by a water-tight bulkhead, with 
water-tight door connecting. The owner’s quarters consist of a 
large double stateroom, bath and toilet adjoining; alcove state- 
room, guests’ toilet, large linen and storage closets and main cabin. 
The cabin contains Pullman berths, accommodating four persons 
The hull is constructed of white oak, keel and framing. Planking 
is of prime, long-leaf yellow pine, and the whole construction is 
copper fastened and sheathed with 16-ounce copper. 

The installation of the gasolene tanks is the same as is cus 
tomary with this company, and is acknowledged by the marine 
known. No 


spared in the matter, and with this system gasolene may be used 


fire underwriters as the best system expense is 
with entire impunity. 

The interior of the Eleanor is finished principally in cream 
enamel, with doors and trim of the finest solid African mahogany 
crotch. The furnishings consist of dainty Florentine silk window 
curtains, Wilton carpets and specially constructed cane furniture. 

The Eleanor will sail for New York in the spring, and her 
log will certainly furnish some interesting information to yachts 


men. 


WILLIAMS-WHITTELSEY CO. 


H. N. WHITTELSEY 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Designers and Builders of Steam and Motor Yachts 


We have made a special study of the adaptation of the power 
boat to deep sea cruising, and will gladly furnish specifications 
and sketches to those contemplating building for Coast and 
Florida cruising. 

Our plant contains every modern facility for doing the finest 
class of yacht work, and our construction is based on the most 
scientific principles of engineering. 


Send 10c. postage for Catalogue | 34. 
LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y., U.S.A. 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


One of the 25 H,P. “Standard” Engines in the ‘“‘RUSSANA” 
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YACHT “ RUSSANA” 
Equipped with two 25 H.P. “ Standard" Engines 


— 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 
in construction and design the STANDARD has been 

selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 
Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats :: =: :: ~ 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 














(Continued from page 209.) 

her the required distance. Vamoose seems at this 
time to have fallen into the bad habit of teasing 
the pride of the Hudson—Mary Powell—and one 
day, when that splendid old boat was making a 
21-mile gait, danced all around her and beat he 
half a mile in fifty. A month later she made a 
mile in two and one-half minutes. 

Meanwhile, Yankee Doodle was playing pranks 
with the crack Delaware River boats—making 
them look as if they were going the other way. 
At one time there was much talk of a race be- 
tween Norwood and Vamoose and other boats, 
and the McBrides brought Yankee Doodle on to 
enter for the event; but she was disabled en route, 
and failed to qualify. Also Norwood, which now 
claimed a record of a mile in two minutes and 
one second, met with an accident. 

Then came the Feiseen—Japanese for “Flying 
Arrow.” She was a 78-footer, and seemed to have 
a penchant for making a pace-setter of the Mon- 
mouth. She steamed from Tebo’s and overtook 
the Sandy Hook boat off Bedloe’s Island. Now 
the Monmouth had a record of fifty-three minutes 
from Rector Street to the Highlands—2054 miles. 
No wonder she snorted at the presumption of the 
little one. But it is believed that the talk between 
her pilot house and engine room degenerated to 
“cussing” as the race progressed. The Feiseen ran 
under easy steam. When a mile ahead, she made 
a complete circuit and again drew up beside th« 
passenger boat. There she remained long enoug 
to be observed by the persons on board the othe: 
boat. When off lower Quarantine she made an 
other spurt, reaching the pier, seven and a half 
miles away, eight minutes ahead of the passenget 
boat—an equivalent of 31.6 miles an hour. The 
craft that had held the record up to this time was 
the Russian torpedo-boat Adler. 

The Feiseen, it seems, was doomed to mishaps 
On one occasion she and Vamoose were returning 
from an International Cup event off the Hook 
Feiseen was a mile in the lead when Vamoose 
sighted her and began to speed. The boat with 
the Japanese name was being rapidly overhauled 
when she blew out one of her boiler tubes and 
came to a stop. Her rival passed her a line and 
took her in tow. They were doing well enough, 
when the steamship Old Dominion came along, 
going to sea. Opposite the deep-water boat Fei- 
seen suddenly sheered and ran plump into her 
Three feet of the yacht’s bow were knocked off, 
but her watertight compartment saved her. 

Some time after this Mosher built Viper, a 
40-footer, that did 38 miles. But his next great 
triumph was Ellide. No sooner was Ellide 
launched than she began to cut capers. She fell 
into the bad habit of teasing the grave and rev- 
erend “seniors” of the water world, and used to 
amuse herself making rings around river craft and 
laughing at them. But when her owner put her 
to the real business of going, told her to behave 
herself and show the gentleman what she could 
really do, she dug her toes into the water and 
spun a trail 40 miles in sixty minutes. At this, the 
world, having swung from the incredulous to the 
credulous, complained, rather than applauded. 
“He should have done bigger things,” it said, 
meaning the builder, in a general sense. Even the 
press barely cackled at the new achievement. And 
why? Because the world had adjusted itself to 
high-speed ideas. While the Yankees were fight- 
ing among themselves for high-speed yacht sv- 
premacy, the foreigners were busying themselves 
with more practical craft—the torpedo-boat. Let 
it be understood that the record of the war boat 
was not a matter of a single mile, but of many; 
that speed without endurance meant nothing to 
her. Thorneycroft, the Englishman, had produced 
Ariete, 147-footer, that made 29.94 miles, and 
Schichau, the German, jealous of all things Brit- 
ish, had put Nibbio, 150-footer, together and 
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RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. They are 
the pleasure mediums of the world. Thousands 
buy. Thousands rejoice. What’s the use of being 
a landlubber all your life? Buy a RACINE BOAT 
A RACINE BOAT can master their 











and join in the fleet—take advantage of the water ways near you. 
currents and ply their waters no matter how swift or how rough they may be. 

We have placed the price of 1907 RACINE BOATS so nominal that every American citizen, be he 
lawyer or laborer, employer or employee, can buy a RACINE BOAT and enjoy the exhilarating sport of 


aquatic motoring. 








Just call at one of our stores 





122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 182 Milk St., BOSTON 38 Delaware Ave., CAMDEN 
182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 1610 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 321 First Ave. $., SEATTLE 


or write for Catalog, enclosing 5 cents to prepay postage 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
































E have all sizes of the finest outfits that money 
/ can buy, guaranteed fully, and a competent 
? force to install anything electrical in any size 
——=—™® yacht, launch, residence, etc. We have 
years of experience and special apparatus, therefore, 
there is every reason why you should purchase our 
goods. 


Incandescent and Arc Search Lights. 














For Catalogues and Complete Details Address 
YACHT DEPARTMENT 


Richardson Engineering Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 


39-41 Cortlandt Street Telephone 5931 Cortlandt 
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pictures 
are 
44x BY, 


inches. 


No. 4 A. 
FOLDING 


KODAK 


A grown-up pocket Kodak. Retains 
the features that make for simplicity and 
convenience, but takes large pictures. 

Superior Rapid Rectilinear lenses, 
Kodak Automatic Shutter, Automatic 
Focusing Lock, Rising and Sliding Front, 
Reversible Brilliant Finder, Two Tripod 
Sockets. Made of aluminum covered 
with finest seal grain leather. Loads in 
Daylight with 4% x 6 Film Cartridges 
for 6 exposures. 


Price, $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalogue at the 
dealers or by mati, The Kodak City. 
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pushed her 30.86 miles in the North Sea. Nor- 
man, the Frenchman, had now built a 144-footer 
that made 31.34 miles. Of course, he named her 
Chevalier. Meantime, Yarrow—everybody knows 
who he is—launched Hornet. She was 180 feet 
long and made 32.24 miles. Thorneycroft now put 
up Boxer and Daring, 205 and 185 footers, re- 
spectively, that made 33.59 and 33.70 miles. Yar- 
row retorted with Sokol, a 190-footer, that did 
34.28 miles, and Thorneycroft came back at him 
with Desperate—208 feet long—that made 35.73 
miles. While this sharp contest was going on 
between the Englishmen, Norman built the 144 
footer Forban, which covered 36.88 miles in the 
Bay of Biscay. Everybody remembers how, about 
this time, Parsons, the Englishman, astonished the 
marine world with his Turbina—the first turbine 
craft—a little 100-footer that did 37.71 miles. 

Of course, Ellide put all their noses out oi 
joint. But she was only an eye-opener. In 1900 
it was rumored that Mosher had designed for Mr. 
Charles R. Flint a boat that would make 50 miles. 
As a matter of fact, the craft referred to was to 
have a guaranteed speed of 33 knots, practically 
38 miles. The prophecy that she was to be the 
fastest boat ever built, however, was to be fulfilled. 
In 1902, Mosher delivered the Arrow. On her 
trial trip she made‘ 45.06 miles. 

Yet the event excited little comment, relatively. 
The Birmingham “Daily News,” of June 17, 1902, 
says: “The swiftest steamboat in the world is 
Arrow, just built.” Another journal described her 
as so crowded with heavy and powerful machinery 
that it seemed as if the mighty engines would rend 
the frail form asunder. 

And no wonder, when one considers that she 
was only 130 feet long, 12 feet 6 inches wide, that 
she drew but 3 feet 6 inches and displaced barely 
66 tons, that she was driven by twin screws and 
quadruple expansion engines of 2000 hp each 
What would the people think who scoffed at 
Fitch’s “crazy notion” that a boat could hold 
machinery enough to move her if they could take 
a spin on Arrow? 

Goodness knows where this high-speed mania 
will cease. There is little doubt that right now 
plans are hatching in the minds of naval architects 
to beat Arrow. Possibly her own designer will 
do it. However, her achievement dazzles us so 
that we lose sight of what is going on abroad. 
Remember, the foreigners are not idle. Think of 
the British Viper and Cobra, that made over 40 
miles each. They were piled up on the rocks and 
knocked to pieces, but when their successors ap- 
pear they will be, without doubt, better boats. 

There’s no real comfort on a high-speed boat 
when she’s doing her best. The sensation is like 
that of riding on an old-fashioned gang-saw car- 
riage. But the thrill of it makes one happy. One 
can really live on such boats as Tarantula and 
Niagara IV. when they are doing a 20-mile clip. 
In fact, it is a usual thing with them. 

After touching on Arrow it seems an anti- 
climax to mention Drexel’s Argo, practically a 
31-mile boat. But she was less than half the 
length of the champion. She was built by the Sea- 
bury people, who also launched Mr. Brayton Ives’ 
Vitesse, that made 297% miles. These builders 
made the torpedo-boats Bailey and Wilkes and the 
destroyer Stewart—Bailey being the fastest boat 
in our navy. A notable success of theirs also is 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers’ Kanawah, that won the 
Bennett Cup. She is a twin-screw steel boat, 227 
feet long, and has a speed of 20 miles. She, like 
Tarantula and Niagara IV., is a splendid type of 
the fast cruising yacht. 

And so the speed stipremacy contest goes on 
between the iron horse and the steel fish. Soon 
the question of endurance will be settled and then 
our 45-mile boats will enter the field of commercial 
utility. 
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Four-cycle, jump-spark igni- 
tion, automobile design. Excel 
all others in all the practical and 
necessary features. They are de 
signed and built for high-speed and 
all-day running. Every part is inter 
changeable. The entire equipment is 
of the very best grade that can be 
obtained. 

Practically Indestructible 
1-2-3 and 4-cylinder. 24 to 40 H.P. 
Especially adapted to heavy service 
boats and auxiliary power. 


Better write to-day to insure prompt 
delivery. Catalog on re quest. 


The Peninsular 
Motor Co. 


207 So. Front St. 
GRAND 
RAPIDS, 
MICH. 






























SPEED BOATS. Noiseless. Safest, Fastest. 
Sizes from 21 feet to 25 feet 
DORIES. Sea-going, Comfortable and Handsome. 
Sizes from 16 feet to 25 feet 
moran. peony Inexpensive, Reliable and Well made. 
Sizes 16 feet 
ATLANTIC Light, Powerful, Fastest in the World. 
MOTORS. From 3 to 40 H. P 
Write tor further information, stating requirements. 


The Atlantic Co., Amesbury, Mass. S00%-T0m, 5? Haver. 


Boston, Mass. 














THE 
Unrivalled Monarch 





1% to 120 HP. 


The standard of Excellence 
in Marine Engines and Pleas- 
ure Craft. 

This engine never fails. Your 
correspondence solicited. 
Prompt deliveries. 

Send for catalog. 


firand Rapids Gas Engine & Yacht Co. 


100 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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That little fleet on your lake or river, comprised of your and your neighbors’ launches, or will you merely dub along behind ? 
It doesn’t cost any more to own and keep up a “leader.” Our line of easy running launches, row boats and canoés are in a 
class by themselves. We don’t say so—our customers do. 

One of our competitors once said: ‘The most formidable array I have to contend with is one of the Minn. Boat & Power 
Co.’s easy running launches, equipped with their powerful Schmidt Marine Engine.” 

Our “Schmidt” Marine Engines do not depend upon high speed for power, having ample bore and stroke. The tremendous 
driving power of Schmidt Marine Engines is backed by a latent factor “‘speed.”” By increasing the speed you can double the 
power, and the reserve force is there if you want to use it. 

Will you mar the pleasure of the possession by a doubtful purchase? Our guarantee ‘‘ No Time Limit” gives you the protec- 
tion you ought to have. Send 10 cents in stamps for catalogue. 


Will You Lead the Fleet ? 


Minn. Boat © Power Co. - - Stillwater, Minn., U.S. A. 











A Notable Achievement of Ours 


in sail making has been the equipping of the 


“WEE TAMOE” 


which made such a remarkable record last 
season in winning eleven of the sixteen races 
in which she was entered, including the race 
for the Astor Cup off Newport. 


@ The “ Weetamoe”™ is only one of many 
notable boats for which we have furnished 
sails. Among the large number we have 
equipped are the following : 


Vergemere Constance Corona 
Rainbow Resolute Navahoe 
Effort Il Ailsa Elmina II 
Anadne Independence Invader 


Sally VII America 


THE FABRIC USED 


is in no small degree responsible for the success of our sails. It is 
made under our own formula of the best combed ler American 
cotton, and is the result of a lifetime's study m gree canvas. 
Special attention given to making of racing sails for all classes. 


WILSON & SILBSY 


ROWE'S WHARF, - : - BOSTON, MASS. 
Our Cable Address is “* WILSAILS,"’ Boston, W. U. C. C. 


WEETAMOE 
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14 H. P. UP TO 20 H. P. 





The Engine you have been looking for ; safe, sure and noiseless. A 
new aes ect model. istinctly new and prominent features — 
such as water-cooled bearings, making a large saving in grease. 
ease being always stiff makes it easy to keep engine clean. Grooved 
ts preventing blowing from case. E.nd bearings having half boxes 
to take up wear. Crank pins have center oilers, all bearings babbited 
with the babbit. Wermensiip and material the best. These 
new features make it a superior engine. ase mention *“Y achting. 


om R. S. HILL, 78 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 














For Paddling or Polwer 


There's no other summer sport like canoeing, 
and no canoes like the PENoBSCOT. They are 
strong, light, durable, capacious, speedy, safe 


ropelled. Canvas covered cedar 
canoes, of beautiful finish, built by experts, 
from carefully selected materials. Send for 
free 1907 catalog of canoes, row boats and auto 
canoes before you buy. Write fer it now. 

CARLETON CANOE CO., 17 Mair St.,0OLD TOWN, ME, 


and easily 














DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 


-— © 


But by asing S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting 
M’f’d by Societe Industrielle des Tele , Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices. 

















MARINE SUPPLIES 


SPRAY HOODS, ETC. 
A full and complete stock of Launches, Canoes, etc. 


We make to order and we make to 
fit, any canvas spray hood, wind 
shield or top. Best of work and 
material. Write for anything needed 


for your boats. 
238 Jefferson Ave. 


C. M. JACOBSEN, 7%8.sfe~=.4 
Everything in the Marine Line. 











Royal Engines 


are medium in 
WEIGHT 
SPEED 
PRICE 


Equally adapted for business 
or pleasure 








Catalogue sent on request 


Royal Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 














must work to save her if possible. The volunteer 
crew got a boat and anchor from one of the 
wrecks and managed to get it planted to wind- 
ward, the sea going down enough to admit the 
small boat riding the surf safely. By 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon we managed to get the forestaysail 
upon her and shortly afterwards drove her off 
into deep water where she rode in safety. It was 
a close call. Five boats were lost within a hun- 
dred fathoms of her, yet she was safe again and 
as sound as ever, save for her stem where the 
cables had torn off the iron shoe in parting under 
the shock of the breakers. 

She was not leaking, to speak of, and by night 
we went aboard again to dry out the half-flooded 
cabin and wet clothes. In her galley stove was 
the remains of that fine dinner, the egg-plant 
burned to a cinder, before the seas had poured 
down the smokepipe and put out the fire. Such 
was the hurricane of September 17, 1903, aboard 
the little Edna. She had weathered it safe enough, 
but had been thrown high upon the shore. The 
force of the squalls is apparent when one con- 
siders the fact that she was only 7 tons and had 
parted a chain of solid metal measuring 4 of an 
inch diameter, dragged a 400-pound anchor and 
parted a 5-inch hawser, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, could lift her in the air. We did 
not know that the beach of the western end of the 
sound and lower bay was strewn with wrecks, 
but we knew we had had a close shave. That 
chain should have lifted at least three times the 
Edna’s weight. It had stretched out in three 
places, showing that it had not parted in any one 
weak place, the breaking link simply being 
stretched out a little more than the rest. We 
looked for the steamboat E. S. Spring that eve- 
ning, but she failed to make her appearance. She 
had gone to the port of missing ships, and not 
until two days afterward did we see pieces of her 
wreckage floating past Great Captain Island 
on the Connecticut shore. In the morning the 
papers had nobie accounts of a gallant rescue by 
college boys, how I had been ashore at the time 
of the hurricane, and how the little ship had sunk 
everything in her path while coming in. We read 
them with amusement and showed them to Cap- 
tain Von Heldon, who came aboard to see how 
we fared and take pot-luck with us. He read 
them through with a sour smile. 

“I suppose,” said he, “many of our great heroes 
get their glory upon just such accurate reports.” 

“Hardly,” I answered, “for there was a 
“Herald” correspondent on the beach last eve- 
ning, and that is something. There is seldom one 
at a great battle.” 

“Well, I’m not a hero,” said he, “and it is on 
account of that I would like to have had my name 
mentioned. I did about all the heavy work—that 
college boy didn’t look like he had enough to 
eat.” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason he is mentioned so 
prominently,” I said. “Every position has its 
compensations, you know.” 

“T reckon that’s so,” he assented, “we all have 
to get something. If you will give me a light for 
my pipe I will tell you the story of the David 
Kind olackbirding in the South Pacific.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

During the days following the hurricane my 
finger was in a very bad state. It swelled as 
large as my wrist, and the pain was so intense 
that it had to be kept in hot creoline all the time, 
and for nearly a week I had no sleep. Elmer 
cleaned ship, and, with my wife, served the 
meals regularly. Sometimes we would run down 
the Sound, but as I could do little heavy work, 
these cruises were short. The publishing house 






Cedar 
Chest 






Direct From Factory 
A PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST pee "o's vo" 


and fine clothing from moths, dust and dampness, and at least cost 
A nt costs about the same as one season's storage — and lasts 
forever. 


Exquisite odor of red cedar permanently assured. Not veneered, 


but made of solid Southern red cedar. Handsomely trimmed. Made 
in several sizes. 

Buy a Piedmont. Do away with ill-smelling moth balls. Have 
stored articles always safe, fragrant and handy 

ideal Gift for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. 

Shipped direct from factory, freight prepaid. We re 


fund money and pay return freight if dissatished. Write for Book- 
let now, and learn low factory prices and full description. 


Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. 61, Statesville, N.C. 


We also make a beautifu! Box Couch of Solid Southern Red 








Cedar, handsomely uphboistered. Send for booklet and prices 

















YOU CAN OWN AS 
GOOD A BOAT AS THE BEST BOAT 
FACTORY CAN BUILD—FOR } THE PRICE. 
21,311 inexperienced people built boats last year 
by the Brooks System of exact size 
‘ patterns and illustrated instruc- 
tions. Get our big free illustrated 
catalog with greatly reduced prices, 
on patterns. We furnish knock- 
- down frames with patterns to finish 
and complete knock-down boats 


.ready to put together 
ready to p’ BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


2704 Ship Street. Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
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(Formerly of Bay City 
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Windward 
Working Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 
out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. Let us esti 
mate on your work this year. 


JONES & ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND, - - NEW YORK 

























New Kerosene Oil Burner 
THE LOVETT 
Burner Fits Primus Tanks 
Guaranteed not to biow out 


Khotal . 
Primus Supplies 


A. E. Lovett Co.,63 Park PI.,N.Y, 


FLAGS - FLAGS - FLAGS 


INTERNATIONAL CODE SIGNALS, CLUB AND 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
FLAG WORK OF ALL KINDS 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON 
54 SOUTH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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Made in 
Ten 
Sizes 









u prie 


MARINE MOTORS 





p: 


Are built with the idea that refine- 
ment and simplicity of mechanism mean great- 
est ultimate economy to the purchaser 


Du Brie Motors will get more power out of a gallon of 
gasoline than any other motor ever designed, because of 
24 H.P. the Generator Valve with float and throttle simpler and 
superior to any carburetor; the correct design of the en 
$00 gine, the form and shape of the piston, the size and loca 
tion of the ports, producing perfect scavenging of the 
cylinders; direct acting vertical plunger pump—plunger 
on direct line with eccentric—absolutely no binding; and 
the extra wide babbitted bearings, Phoenix or Muzzy- 
4u Pp Lyon 407, insuriz 1g long life. Lubrication of crank pin 
through hollow piston pin and hollow cylinder and by 
scoop splash on bottom of connection rod Elevated 
$75 gearless commutator noiseless, positive, safe—no danger 
ous, noisy gears. Drop forge crank; bronze connection 
rod; rings pinned in position; stuffing box fastened by 
clamp and packing space twice as wide as ordinary; ; coup 
ling split compression type—the best—keyed to she aft. 





6 HP. Prices include everything except gasoline ti ank and piping 
from tank to engine, and connection from engine to muf- 
$95 fler. If you are interested in getting the best for your 
money you want to know more about DuBrie Motors 
Send for Catalog B 











DuBrie Motor Company 


420 Guoin Street Detroit, «Mich. 
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page 
Catalo g 

300 
Illustrations 


Build a Boat 


With our Perfect Paper Patterns 
or KNOCKED-DOWN FRAMES 
We Build all styles of pleasure craft. Every 


pattern we sell has been thoroughly proven a prac 
tical success. Every Knocked-Down Frame we scl! 
has first been set up and passed the critical inspection 
ol our expert boat builders. We leave no loophole for 
mistakes or disappointments 


1907 
Speed 
Models 


















Write to-day for our free Catalogue O 


Bay City Boat Mfg. Co. 


Bay City, Mich., U. A. 














Hardware and Fittin gs 


—, 


q Everything used in building and fitting out 


a modem yacht or motor boat. 


Our 450-page illustrated catalog tells the 
whole story. Write for it. 


Best Goods Prompt Shipments Best Prices 





























Do you want a battery that water can- 
q not injure? The Morss battery set is 
absolutely waterproof, and lasts two to three 
times as long as the ordinary battery. Send 
for circular. 














s We have many other specialties 


—— 


A. S. MORSS CO. 210 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 























GASOLINE MOTORS 





RELIABLE 
REVERSIBLE 
TWO-CYCLE 







Illustrates Price (bare) 


No. 5 Motor—5 to 8 H. P.—$87.00 


Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts,no gears, valves or 
springs—nothing to get out of order. Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship 
and material of the highest order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition. Built in 
multi- cylinder types. Not heavy nor cumbersome. Modern in every detail. Send 
10 cents in stamps for our Book entitled “ Ignition, Vaporization, Installation and 
Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” Write for free Catalog “Al” of other sizes. 


UNITED MPG. CO., 171-175 W. Woodbridge St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Cable Code; “‘ UMCO,"’ Western Union 
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Now RPLeady 
a 

Yachtsman’s 

Annual Guide 


And Nautical Calendar 
29th Year 


(CF aengctner th 300 pages full of instructions and information for Yachtsmen and Ship Officers. 








Among other things: Flags of Yacht Clubs, International Code of Signals, Storm Signals, Flags of 
Maritime Nations in Colors, Wig-wag, Yachting Etiquette, Laws Governing Yachts, Tide Calendar, 
Nautical Dictionary, Names of Spars, Rigging, Sails, etc., of different kinds of Yachts and Vessels (Illus- 
trated), Rules of the Road at Sea, Water Routes New York to Chicago, Description of Harbors on the 
Atlantic Coast, Pilots and Charges, Tables of Bearings and Distances, New York to Halifax, Points of 
the Compass, Engineers’ Signals, Buoys, Sailing Directions, New York to Eastport, Officers of Yacht Clubs, 
Charts of Principal Harbors, Lakes, Canals, Directory of Yacht Clubs and Officers, etc. 
Motor Boat Information Everything a Yachtsman would know 
Every Yachtsman should have this book, no yacht complete without it 
Price $1.00; by Mail $1.25 In Cloth or Canvass $2.00; by Mail $2.25 


Order rovsh THE J. K. WATERS CO., Publishers Sosron. mas 


your Dealer or BOSTON, MASS. 
Also Ready POCKET TIDE CALENDAR, Price 10 Cents 























CLEMENT & SMITH 
Bankers & Brokers 


1 Nassau Street, cor. Wall Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE 
Nassau Trust Co. B'id'g, Brooklyn 
a > a MEMBERS OF THE 
A . Clement 
Stanton Whitney New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Percival W.Clement Chicago Board of Trade 


Telephone, 3720 Rector 


Yachting Gazette 


The leading and only French illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.50 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 
Yachting Publishing Co., 


wo Vesey Street, New York City 





























tHe Greatest Thing Out 
FRE This handy POCKET 


KNIFE TOOL KIT 
will be sent free to any one sending in two new subscribers or two 
years’ subscription to the WESTERN SPORTSMAN. 

@ Every one has use for a Knife, Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, or Screw 
Driver. Can be carried in the pocket—takes up little room and is 
the handiest thing when out hunting, camping, boating, driving, on 
the farm, home, factory or office. A handy set—strong and durable. 
Nothing cheap about it. This is an exceptionally low offer. Every 
one should have it. Retails at $2.25. Address : 








For two new subcribers or 
two years’ subscription J# 

















WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


713 S. Union Bank, Winnipeg, Can. ’ 








Ge Western Sportsman is a short story magazine, devoted to all kinds of legitimate sports in 
Canada. Nature study and wild life. Illustrated with half-tones and colored plates. Clean, 
crisp and up-to-date. Subscribe now and keep posted on “ Sports in Canada.” 




















bringing out a sea tale began to bombard me with 
proof-sheets, and I was kept so busy that little 
could be done to the Edna to fit her out for the 
Southern voyage. One day Elmer received a let 
ter from home. He brought it to me with a joy- 
ous shout. 

“My mother is very ill,” he cried, “I must go 
to her.” 

I took the letter and read: 

“Dear Elmer:—Your mother has not slept a 
single night, but lies awake and calls for you all 
the time. The doctor does not think she can live 
if you do not come home. 

Your affectionate sister.” 

Elmer was so delighted I could but wonder 

“Do you think she is dangerously ill?” I asked. 

“She must be dying,” suggested Elmer, “she has 
always been very strong and must be awful sick 
to be like that—I think I better go, sir—I’ll be 
back in a day or two.” 

His unfeigned joy was slight and puzzling. | 
pondered a little. 

“Here,” I said, “take your money and get your 
ticket for the early train. I shall expect you 
back by day after to-morrow.” 

I rowed him ashore and brought the boat back. 

“That is the last of Elmer,” I said to my wife 

“Do you really think so—he will surely come 
back,” she said. 

“Never, without the aid of the Sheriff,” I an 
swered. 

The following day we received a letter, dated 
Bridgeport. 

“Dear Captain :—Elmer is home again, and we 
are happy. His mother thanks you very much for 
your care of him. He has never been away from 
home before and will never go away from home 
again. Praise the Lord. 

Yours, etc., his sister.” 

“It is not natural for any boy, no matter how 
bad, to be glad to hear that his mother is ill, prob 
ably dying,” I said. 

“No, I believe not,” said my wife, “but Elmer 
was peculiar.” 

“Yes—no more greenhorns in this ship. The 
next man or boy that comes into her shall have 
an A. B.’s discharge—and from some ship | 
know.” And so for a time we ran the little Edna 
alone and enjoyed it hugely. 

In the morning we could rise and don bathing 
suits. Then over the side for a fine swim in the 
crisp air and sunshine of early day. Back agaia, 
we could lounge about or dress as we pleased, 
and with stores to choose from could have what 
ever we wished for breakfast—after I made the 
fire. Then to work or putting the mainsail on 
her, we would cast off the mooring and hoisting 
the jib, go sailing away over the sparkling Sound 
into the dim distance. It was an ideal life and 
we soon forgot the fierce hurricanes of the Gulf 
in the fine weather. 

(To be continued.) 

Through a typographical error, the correct 
formula for the uniform rule in Mr. Gardner’s 
article, in February YACHTING, was misprinted. 
It should have appeared as follows: 


LX Vs 
Rating ——— 
5.5°VD 
It could have been written: 
LXvVS 


Rating R = .o182 —————— 
*VD 

We also wish to correct the record of the vic- 
tories of the 60-foot Weetamoe, which appeared 
in last month’s issue. Out of eighteen races, the 
sloop won twelve events, was five times second 
and once third. One of her wins was the Astor 
Cup, for sloops, one of the New York Yacht 
Club’s classic trophies. 
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Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. | 


USE no other make—Our spars are by far the best. WHY? Be 
BECAUSE we have made nothing but spars since 1830. 
BECAUSE we were the Original Builders of Hollow Spars. 
BECAUSE our Hollow Spar Cement has no Equal. 


BECAUSE almost every designer in this and Foreign Coun 
® tries uses and recommends our Hollow Spars. 
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Cable Address Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


“SPARS” 116 Condor St., East Boston, Mass. | | 


Regal 
MARINE ENGINES 


Four-cycle jump spark ignition 
—Automobile type. Have the 
smallest number of work- 
ing parts consistent with a per- 
fect operating motor. Our valves 
insure perfect mixture. Ignition 



























,What is 
the Best Method 
of Ig nition ? Every owner 


of a motor boat, automobile, 
or stationary gas engine wants to 
know the right answer to this question 
To enable him to get a// the facts, and to un 


Ignition 
“THEY ARE BUILT TO RUN AND DO IT” System 


An 8 Horse-Power Regal in a 22 or 25-foot launch gives a speed of 10 to 13 
miles per hour. 

Our customers say we are the only manufacturers who put good work into 
a small engine. Made in three types, 14, 3 and 5 H. P., single cylinder; 8 to 
15 H. P. double cylinder; 30 H. P. 4-cylinder 

We guarantee Regal Engines to be steady and reliable under all weather 
conditions and will replace, free of charge, any parts found defective within 
one year. Send for our new Catalogue No.6; it shows all the latest designs 

—tells interesting things about gas engines. Mailed free 


REGAL GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


52 WEST PEARL STREET, COLDWATER, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


















system is like an automobile, and 
the motor starts with one 
turn. Regal Engines are 
fully guaranteed. 
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derstand ‘fully just what che 








“ Floating the battery on the line 
is, we have had our ignition experts write a little book on 
the subject, which goes into the matter thoroughly, with 
text and explanatory diagrams. 

You should have this book. With it in your possession, you are in 
a position to judge for yourself what method of ignition you 
should have to get all the possible speed and power out ot 
your engine. Write today. Ask us about electric 


lighting from this system when you write 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg 
99 St. Ciair St., Dayton, 0. 
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YACHTING STATIONERY 


NGRAVED CARDS gotten up in our PEERLES PATENT 
E BOOK FORM inserted in genuine seal or alligator cases, insures the user 

against their being soiled or marred in any way. When card is detached all edges 
are perfectly smooth and not like the old style perforated cards. Sample tab of cards and 
prices gladly furnished free of charge upon application 
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Plate ravers 4 Ge John B. Wiggins Company feeb oom St 
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Auto -Marine ABE simplicity 








F n g i N@S§ to understand and 


itself. Easy 


easy to operate. 





No outside water pipes. 


parts. 
weight. 
at and adjust to take up wear. 


than ordinary engines. 
plete in our own factory. 
cylinders, 1% to 25 H.P. 











Send 10 cents for our Treatise on Marine 


Engines, or write for free Ferro catalog 











Crank shaft bearings and every wearing part easy to get 
Cost no more 
Made com- 

1, 2 and 3 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company 
129 WADE BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Large Stock at 79 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


No complicated 
Not an ounce of superfluous 








Section of 
Cylinder sawed 
out of 3% HP. 
Engine showing 
lechon 
erro Air 
Furnace 


Castings 




































Our catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
goods in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas as it is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely 
against frauds which now existin 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
“quality” in everything you buy. 


















article you may wish to pu rchase. ja 
Our prices are absolutely 


the lowest. 
Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


»ver published in any catalogue. Chapters on 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, 4c 

A mine of information and an authority on 
buying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 
same day your inquiry comes to us. 
Address Desk 1264 


H.Channon Company. 










A frer Shaving 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Anti- 
septic, and will prevent 
any of the skin diseases 
often contracted. 

A positive relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, and all 
afflictions of the skin. Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s— 
the original. Sold everywhete cr 
mailed for 25 cents. Sample free 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 











BOAT FITTINGS 


We make and sell all kinds 
of boat equipments. Brass 
goods our specialty. 


Search Lights 
Binnacle Lights, etc. 


@ Write for catalog and see 
how much lower we sell. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















ALL KINDS OF 


Boat Supplies 


We have just compiled the most complete catalogue of 
its kind ever issued. It is extensively illustrated, and gives 
detailed information and prices treating on boat fittings of 
every conceivable description. We can serve you no 
matter what your wants may be. 

This valuable and interesting 
book sent free to anyone writing 
eee for it. it is interesting reading 
and should always be referred to. 
th gh methods for handling mail order business, and the 
quality of the and the promptness with which they are deliv- 
ered will satisty you. Write us to-day. 
JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY, 119 Chambers Street, New York 





(Continued from page 217.) 

apropos of the fact that so many Germans 
prefer the English steamers, which occurred on 
board of one of the finest English ships bound 
out of New York An elderly gentleman from 
Boston sat down at dinner with his daughter the 
first night out. With the intention of ordering 
wine, he reached for what he supposed to be the 
wine list, carefully adjusted his eye-glasses, con 
sulted his daughter and then, calling the waiter, 
he said, “Bring me a small bottle of this Lauben 
heimer (pointing at the card) and my daughter 
will try a pint of Guggenheimer.” The waiter re 
plied, “Beg pardon, sir, but that’s the passenger 
list you are lookin’ at.” 


In describing the routine rules in vogue on 
the majority of Atlantic liners, but unfortunatel 
not always rigidly enforced, I have endeavored to 
impress upon the reader the great security and 
safety afforded passengers in ocean travel. Where 
this discipline is relaxed, disaster will surely fol 
low \ notable and well-known instance of this 


is the loss of the Paris, in which case Captain 
Watkins, having taken his departure from Cher 
bourg and sighting the light on the Caskets 16 
miles further to the westward, in calculating the 
distance to be run to the Lizard light on the 
southwest coast of England, made a mistake in 
simple addition and ordered the officer of the deck 


to run a distance of 20 miles too great, which re 
sulted in hanging his ship upon the dangerous 
reef known as the Manacles, where the Mohican 
met the same fate, but with more disastrous ré 


sults at about the same time. In the case of Cap 
tain Watkins, he added 90 and 16 and made it 126 
instead of 106, gave the officer of the deck th: 
course and distance to be run and left the bridge 
The weather being somewhat thick, the ship over 
ran her course, with the result stated. In this 
case, if the captain had made his cabin-boy “check 
up” his calculations, the disaster would have been 
averted 

Another instance of laxity in observing the rules 
concerning “checking up,” to which I have before 
alluded, was in the case of the Mohican, involving 
the sacrifice of several hundred lives. For the par 
ticulars of this accident I am indebted to Mr. John 
Hyslop, the well known and greatly beloved vet 
eran yachtsman, who, for so many years, acted as 
official measurer for the New York, Seawan 
haka, Larchmont and other prominent yacht clubs 
I was in England at the time of the official in 
quiry following the accident and returned on the 
same steamer with Mr. Hyslop, who had been on 
the Mohican when she was wrecked, and who, be 
cause of his intimate knowledge of navigation and 
nautical affairs, had been requested to remain in 
England and testify before the official board of 
inquiry. Returning together on board the Umbria 
we discussed the details of the disaster with Cap 
tain Dutton in the Umbria’s chart room and with 
the aid of his chart. Coming along the South 
coast of England, bound Westward, the Captain 
of the Mohican made the light on Prawl point and 
then laid the course for Eddystone light, which he 
passed close on the starboard hand, and which, of 
course, gave him accurately the position of 
the ship. He laid the course from that position 
(in order ‘to clear the Lizard on the starboard 
and pass out to sea) at about West by So:th, or, 
as is termed at sea, South, 81° North. The ship 
struck the reef at about 6:30 p.m. The quartet 
master, who had left the “dog-watch” at 6 o'clock, 
was drowned, but the quarter-master who had 
relieved him testified that the course given to 
him by the retiring quarter-master was West 
by North. By examining the chart we found 
that from Eddystone, the course West by 
South would clear the Lizard and take the ship 
safely to sea; whereas the course West by North 











would take a ship direct to the Manacles, where 
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F LORI DA Business and Pleasure Craft M OTOR 
CRUISERS of All Types and Sizes Bo ATS 


The highest standard of excellence is developed in all of our products 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, — w&ai'kos 


Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 
BAY VIEW PLACE, Ten Minutes trom Union Station, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Telephones, 3060 New Haven 6-4 Clinton. 
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CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manager 














Perfectio 


Marine Motors 


Our six-horsepower engine illustrated has remarkable efficiency will 
develop Eight actualthorsepower on test, and is the safest, smoothest 

operating marine engine ever put in a boat 

High compression—all cylinders ground and pistons fitted with thre 

rings, pinned in position 





STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING 
—— the Skene Sectional 


Speedy Boat 


Grooved machinery, steel 
crank-shaft: latest style It is made in three separable water-tight compartments, which 
Universal float feed car 

buretor; perfect system of 
lubrication and cooling carried in the cock-pit of a cat boat The three 
direct ignition system : 
Minimum vibration: vers securely fastened together that the whole makes a very stron 
quict in operation 
loss of power by use 
our improved muflier one-half minuts 
Thrust ball bearings: 
bronze connecting rods | 
The best material and 


Patented Jan, 29, 1907 


the best tender for small boats and yacht 


stack one within the other in such small space that it can be 
ections can be so 


eaworthy wooden boat. It can be put together or taken apart in 





or inland fishing it is very desirable because it can be carried 


Se 


workmanship throughout easily from pond to pond in the small space of a light wagon 

6 H P 150 Complete and a finish equal to the , ’ y _ : 2 
. as Iilustrated highest priced engines rhe Yacht Tamerlaine, winner of the Brooklyn Yacht Club’s 
New York to Bermuda, in 1906, carried a Skene 


Price as illustrated $150.00. If wanted complete with all Boat Fittings, Ocean Race, 
$175 Sectional Tender The tender is for sale in two sizes Write 
No matter what size marine engine you want. it will pay you to write 
us for prices and specifcations Our 14 horsepower, complete, $35.0 for « italogue, Depart ment \ 
is a wonder. Catalog of all sizes sent free on request 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. SKENE SECTIONAL BOAT CO. 


1302 Second Ave. Detroit, Mich. 210 Commercial Street, BOSTON, MASS 









































Thi ’ I =, Perhaps you know that the U. S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
1s 18 mportant to OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for specia! service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones 


But here isthe most important point to you: Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept ir 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 





each of these departments for 


As a result of this painstaking care, the 


Jager Marine Engi 
IS REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 


This means something to YOU if you need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had 


WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 


Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have Also send for special pamphiet on our 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts 
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S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years. 


YACHT AWNINGS 


AND 


CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS,FLAGS, ETC 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








Registerca 


When You Buy a Canoe See that It Bears This Name Plate : 

“It to you of models and quality,’ 
All “Old Town Canoe’ materials are carcbalty aclated ind 
applied by skilled workmeu, 

Models jor every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. 

Write us now for free illustrated catalogue of canvas covered 
canoes, row boats, and yacht tenders. Agencies in all large cities. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 54 Middle St, Old Town, Me. 

















Attractive Printing and Effective Advertising 


will increase your business. We write, de- 
sign and print boat and other catalogs that 
bring business and place the advertising 
that sells goods. Write us. e 3 F} 
WALTON ADVERTISING AND PRINTING CO 
23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


C.W. FISHER 


Bronze Yacht Shafting 
Iron, Steel, Metals 


85 WATER STREET :: BOSTON 











The Original Waterproof Match Box 





Holds more matches than any other. Keeps them dry. 
Itfshould be in the locker of every yachtsman. Get the 
Blaisdell from your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
send so cents and get one by registered mail. 

S. S. BLAISDELL 
131 Orange Street Providence, R. I. 











With a 


“Boothbay” Engine 
in your boat, you al- 
ways get there” and 

get back” again. 

Safety, Speed & Satisfaction 

2 H.P. to 20H. P.— 2 and 4 Cycle 
We make the best 2 
and 4 cycle engines 
that skilled workman- 
ship can produce. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 











the Mohican was lost. This was a case of mis- 
understanding of oral orders and was due to the 
absence of the printed card, which should have 
been posted before the quarter-master. Even 
with this omission it was the duty of the officer 
of the deck to see that when the quarter-masters 
were changed at 6 o’clock the new man had the 
correct course. But the officer of the deck was 
also drowned and his testimony was therefore un- 
available. It is easily understood that if the rules 
which I have described had been adhered to, this 
terrible disaster would have been averted. 


The importance of the observance of these rules 
is particularly emphasized by a personal experi- 
ence of my own on a steamer bound from Trieste, 
Austria, for Alexandra, Egypt, via Brindisi, Italy. 
Not a word of English was spoken on board. 
Italian being the principal language used. For- 
tunately, I was able to speak that language and 
had no difficulty in making the acquaintance of 
the second mate, an Italian, who acted as sole 
navigating officer. The old skipper was rarely 
seen on the bridge, and neither he nor any other 
officer ever took an obervation on the entire trip. 

The second officer cordially welcomed me on 
the bridge and in the chart room; and with my 
own instruments and charts I took all the ob- 
servations and worked out all the calculations, 
reporting "to and comparing results with him. 
Leaving Brindisi we skirted the Grecian coast on 
the port hand, whence we took our departure for 
Alexandria on a course approximately S. E. On 
a Sunday morning I took a sight for longitude, 
independently worked it out and reported my re- 
sults in writing. The officer compared my figures 
with his and advised me that I had placed the 
ship 6 minutes of longitude (or arc) too far to 
the westward and suggested that possibly I had 
made some error in my calculations. I checked 
all my figures, but could not find any error. Feel- 
ing that it would be discourteous for an amateur 
to question his accuracy, I said no more about it. 
After dinner he invited me to come up on the 
bridge, as he expected to make Alexandria light 
at about midnight. Accordingly I went up there 
and found no one but the officer and quarter- 
master (the skipper having turned in at about Io 
o'clock). We walked up and down and chatted 
for an hour, meanwhile looking directly ahead for 
Alexandria light. When midnight came and no 
light was visible he became very restless, pacing 
up and down the bridge and swearing vigorously 
in Italian. At about 1 o'clock he happened to 
walk over to the port wing of the bridge and from 
there accidently discovered Alexandria light % 
a point abaft the beam on the port hand. He ex- 
citedly yelled to the quarter-master, “hard to 
starboard,” and hauled the ship’s head around to 
the N. E. He held that course until we had 
Alexandria light on the proper bearing, and, then, 
after giving the quarter-master orders to head for 
the light, he began to do some quick figuring with 
a stub of a lead pencil on his shirt cuff, finally an- 
nouncing to me that the ship was 4 miles too far 
to the Westward. This error of 4 miles at that 
latitude exactly tallied with my difference of 6 
minutes of longitude. When we made the light 
it was starlight overhead, but hazy near the sur- 
face of the sea, so that we could not see any land 
and no one will ever know how narrow our es- 
cape was; but my belief is that we were very close 
in to the breakers. It goes without saying, that 
if this Sunday mofning observation had been 
checked by someone in authority, instead of by 
a “land lubber,” the error in his compass course 
would have been discovered and corrected. 

In April, root, I had occasion to cross the 
River Nile, a short distance south of Cairo, 
and engaged an old Arab skipper to take me 
on a typical “felucca.” The boat was about 
60 feet long and rigged in the usual felucca 











combines t e grace of a padaling canoe with the speed and 
comfort of a launch. An ideal boat for pleasure and fishing 
trips, or a yacht tender. The sponsons. or air chambers, 
make it practically non-capsizable without detracting from 
gracefulness and ease of propulsion. Engine of standard 
make, one of the best on the market. The same high grade 
workmanship and material found in all our canoes and row 
boats are used in the “ AUTO.” 


17. Mai 
ag CARLETON CANOE CO. 





“AUTO” CANOE 


Booklet, ‘‘?add/e or Power Canoeing"’— free on request. 


Old Town, 
Maine 
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D° you intend to visit the Jamestown Exposition? 
If so, get your sails cCleanmed and 
mildew-prooted. 

Capacity of lofts has been doubled within the 
last 


Foot Hubbard Street Brooklyn 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Marine Designer 
and Practical 
Boat Builder 












POWER DORIES, CLUB DORIES, SAILING 
ND ROWING DORIES, TENDERS, LAUNCHES 
AND SKIFFS BUILT TO ORDER 
Address 
Swampscott, Mass., U.S.A. 








month owing to our increased business. 


J. W. KETCHAM & CO. 


Telephone, so Bath Beach 








sizes. 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50° 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexivo from palm 
ber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re- 

tails at $1. Postpaid for 50c., 2 for 

%0c., to introduce our Mexiean hats and 
drawn-work, Same hat, plain, 4c., 

both for 75c. Large, medium and small 


gardening. Art catalog of M P 
Sombreros FREE. ~ BER: 


bey ~ E. LESTER CO.. Dept. BKS, Mesiua Park. N. M. 





Fine for fishing, outings and 


jest Retailers Indian-Mezican Handicraft in World. 

















The Grant Nail and Supply Co. 


Headquarters tor KEYSTONE 
GALVANIZED BOAT NAILS, 
CHISEL AND BLUNT POINTS, 
CYCLONIE CHAIN HOISTS, 
HELLER’S FILES, CLEVELAND 
DRILLS GALVANIZED IRON, 
Etc., Etc. 


47 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send tor Catalogue 
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Galley Fittings 


The fitting up of a yacht or ship's galley is 
the last important step in the furnishing of a 
boat. Our firm has had an experience of 40 
oes te my oh hey Enamelled, Copper and 
uminum Cooking Utensils, Cut'ery, Mo! 

and Wooden Ware. ” _ 
Our prices for wholesale or retail quantities 
offer special inducements. We will be pleased 
to submit prices or estimates for large or 
mall orders. Many yachts have been fitted 

by us. Send for Catalog, Dept. F. 


F. A. WALKER & CO. 
83-85 Cornhill 
Near Scollay Square 







Boston, Mass _ 
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Get our circular of our Pope Special 221 ft. family speed boat. 


» Boats of All Descriptions 


24 OF OUR POPE SPECIALS SOLD IN 
TWO WEEKS EXHIBITION IN CHICAGO 
—_——— 


The hit of 


two Chicago shows. 


J. M. Studebaker, W. H. Stead, Ralph Connor, R. C. Brewer and 


W. H. Thorne are among our customers. 


Pope Mfg. c@, Construction Co., Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 











‘THB STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


Lead in every point of EXCELLENCY. 
Unexcelled in DURABILITY. Challenge 
comparison with any other make in 
MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP. Me- 
chanical or Jump Spark equipment 
Our 1907 prices will interest you. 


Write for our new Catalog and Price List. 



































We are designers and builders of High Speed Motor Boats, Semi- 
Racing Motor Boats and Fast Cruising and Family Launches 
OUR BOATS ARE SURE WINNERS 


for we have never been defeated in any race, test of endurance or 
for sea going qualities by any other make of boat of the same size, 
power, or class. Place orders early to insure deliveries when wanted. 
All good workmanship takes time and should not be rushed. 
Write for our prices. 


THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT & OAR WORKS, Wyandotte, Michigan 
Works, Storage Sheds and Large Boat House—foot of Eureka Ave. 


We Have Everything for 
Every Style of Garden 


BOXWOOD GARDENS in the Old World have been popular for a thousand and 
more years. Why not have such a pleasure in America? We have th 
Boxwood and can make the garden 

EVERGREEN GARDENS. The Europeans and Japanese have enjoyed these 
gardens as far back as history dates. We can make you such a garden. Ws 
have the Evergreens in a hundred or more attractive varieties 

RHODODENDRON GARDENS. Lovers of beautiful grounds know they are as 
much at home in this country as the magnificent masses seen in England 
and on the Continent. Our plants look so much at home that visitors fre 
quently ask if they are in their native habitat 

ROSE GARDENS. We have new, rare and old-fashioned kinds, placing us in a 
position to fill orders for Rose Gardens, old or new We design and plant them 

AZALEAS AND FLOWERING SHRUB GARDENS. Our collection is replete with 
such varieties that will grow in every place and flower the entire season 

FRUIT GARDENS. Trained, ordinary Fruit Trees and Small Fruits we carry 
in a large variety. Why not have a fruit garden like you have seen in Europe 
We can supply the stock and make it for you 

FERN GARDENS have always that cool, refreshing fragrance we all seck in sultry 
summer days. We can supply the Ferns and make the garden. 

HERB GARDENS are a necessity. We have a splendid lot consisting of all the 
kinds you need for kitchen purposes. 

OLD-FASHIONED FPLOWER GARDENS have come to stay We have a very 
complete collection; our stock covers several acres We design and plant 
these gardens 

ROCK GARDENS are as old as the hills; the plants are growing in our Nursery 
We can supply them and make the gardens 

BULB AND ROOT GARDENS. All kinds of bulbs and roots are grown by us 
See the collection we list in our illustrated general cataloguc 

PALM GARDENS. In our 50,000 feet of greenhouses are Palms from 15 inches 
to 15 feet We have plants for every style of greenhouse and conservatory 

WINTER GARDENS. We have English Laurels, Bay Trees, Phoenix, Oranges 
Trained Ivies and other plants and trees adapted for this purpose 

VINES AND CLIMBERS for every style of planting and every place and pergola 

BAY TREES AND BOXWOOD for Formal Italian, French and English Gardens 
We have upwards of 2,000 trees in all shapes in our storehouses at this time 

GARDENS AND PLANTINGS of every description can be made complete from 
the Ornamental Nursery stock in our Nursery 
Ask for list of our English pot grown GRAPE VINES. Visitors invited to our 

Nursery Our new illustrated general catalogue will be mailed to prospective 

customers. 


Bobbink @ AtKins ““"s'7itxrore. No” 


























Manufacturers of 27 different 
varieties of Lamps and 
Acetylene Generators for 
Automobiles 
Bicycles 
Motor Cycles 
Motor Boats 
Yachts, Canoes, @c. 


Hine -Watt Manufacturing Company 







58-60 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Our generators are the only 
Acetylene Generators that will 
work satisfactorily on Boats 
and Yachts where there is 
very little vibration : : : 


Send for catalogue and prices 








Mention YACHTING 
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= fashion. As I had sailed almost every other rig 
known, I had some curiosity to feel the helm of 
this boat | therefore entered into negotiations 
with the skipper through my dragoman An 
animated conversation in Arabic ensued, accom 
panied by the usual shrugging of shoulders and 
gesticulations with arms and hands. My drago 
man informed me that it would be possible to s¢ 
cure permission for me to take the helm, but it 





PEERLESS 


| CLEAN 
| DESIGN 
i] RELIABLE 


[ —_—____——— 
| 








would be very expensive Asking how much it 
would cost me, I was informed that the matter 
could be amicably arranged for ten piastres, o1 
fifty cents of our money | paid the fee in ad 
vance, whereupon the old skipper threw up his 
hands and got down on his knees and kissed my 
feet. I then took the helm, which was about 20 
feet long and attached to a rudder about the shape 


| DURAIBLE 
eat 


and size of an ordinary barn door and soon satis 





At Cairo I engaged passage on the S. S. Persia, 
which was at that time the flagship of the “Pen 
insular and Oriental,” known all over the world 
as the “P. and O.” line. I, fortinately, had a 
letter of introduction to the captain from one of 
the Cunard officers, which | presented immediately 
after boarding the ship at Port Said, near the 
northern entrance of the Suez Canal As senior 


| 
iii} fied my curiosity 
| 
| 


Ask for Our Catalogue 








The Peerless Marine Engine Co. 





173 Jefferson Ave.,E. - Detroit, Michigan f 
captain, he was commodore of the line, and | 
found him to be a highly educated gentleman 


— -- with a most attractive personality, and I shall al 


























ways remember with gratitude his hospitality and 
courteous treatment during the entire voyage to 
a London via Marseilles, Gibraltar and Plymouth 
No Barnacle has ever grown on this Paint Having my own sextant, etc., | had no difficulty in 
; . ’ R getting access to the ship’s chronometers, the cap 
in either Northern or Southern waters tain having instructed the navigating officer to 
afford me every possible facility for my work 
After sending up to the bridge the results of my 


first two or three observations or “chronometer 
sights,” the captain, greatly surprised and ap 
parently agreeably disappointed at their accu 


racy, immediately adopted me as an extra navi 
a , ° 

Hardest Boat Bottom P t E rth gator and gave me orders from day to day which 

ain on a involved all of the work of the navigating officers 

It was an invaluable experience, differing from 

: ‘ that of the regular transatlantic route, in that our 

It does not need scrubbing, as nothing but a conucs were constantly changing and our chron 

; > o ° ometer sights were taken both East and West of 
little slime ever becomes attached to it. neste 

Atter passing through the Straits of Messina 

between Scylla and Charybdis, with Mt. Etna 


























: y 2 33s F OR o 7 8 N E W CA? AL OG UR looming up on our port hand, we passed through 
: the narrow straits of Bonifacio, between the 
i islands of Corsica and Sardinia, called at Mar 
; : § H{ E A M E R I A seilles and then laid our course for Gibraltar 
; Cc N LA & O U E R + O . One night, off the Spanish coast, the commodore 
\ - came to me and in jocular fashion informed me 
Cable Address, “Lacquerco Bridgeport.’ at oatiid Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. that he wanted to have his chronometer rated 

and asked me if I knew how to do it. Replying in 

the affirmative, | was ordered to be on the bridge 











‘ -lock, when he expected to be off Cape Gama 
late paper suitable for frami . i i i te , ; 
P pap aming, of the double-page pictorial feature of this number. Accordingly, the next morning I took an observa 


COPIES SENT CAREFULLY PACKED AND POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS tion of the sun and worked out the longitude by 
the time as shown by the chronometer. By com 


SEA GOING BOATS } paring this position on the chart with the actual 


position of the ship with Cape Gama abeam, 
30 ft. x6 ft. 10 in. pure Whaleboat type launch, 8 h. p., followed the usual method of converting this dif 


(he Publishers of Yachting have made a limited number of proofs, on heavy with my sextant the following morning at 7 



















2-cyl. motor, $475 ; oo 14 ft. hunting cabin, 44 ft. head e ; ; ; 
room, $530. Hull , $275. Also Swampscott sailing ference in arc into difference of time and so ascer 
» complete with sails and oars YY tained the exact chronometer error. The regular 


os eapeied to the Sewaren. ” Bayside, Stuyvesant, Shelter 
and American Yacht Clubs, $65. Boats on exhibition. 
JOHN C. G. BONNEY, 21 Platt St., New York 


navigating officer having been ordered to make th« 
same calculation independently, we both reported 
— to the captain and he was greatly delighted to find 

— —_p— aos i that we agreed within six-tenths of one second of 
diese = see WOLVERINE sum |i time. 


SS 























Leaving Gibraltar and skirting the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal we took our departure one 
night at about midnight from the light on Cape 
She ‘Wolverine Auto-Canoe, 2% {t. long; a 1908 boat; cannot capsize or sink; not a racer, but a Finisterre, at the southern entrance to the Bay of 
-speedy little runabout; strong, durable and elegant. Price, with 2 cylinder engine, $265; with 4 cylinder, $445. Biscay, shaping our course about N. N. W. for 
Write for catalog. WOLVERINE CANOE CO., 41 E. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. || tie light on Ushant, which marks the northern 


Saree tae ones ee 
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The CRAIG Engine ONE TYPE 
The Acme of High Power Gasolene Motors itn 3 


in 3, 4, 6 and 8 Cylinder units 


GOODNESS 







from 18 to 300 horse-power, for heavy work 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


in 4, 6, and 8 Cylinder units. 60, 100 and 200 horse-power 


To order only. Properly designed and constructed to operate at extreme speeds 


JAMES CRAIG JF 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 
556 WEST 54™ ST, NEW YORK. 











REVERSIBLE LIGHTING THE YACHT 
MARINE 
ENGINES hs Prisilitete 


14 to 50 H. P. Numerous Boats using 


ae Sao THE ACETYLENE 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 








infringements. 





Termaat & 
Monahan Co. IT Is 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
THE MOST EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 











No Working Parts, Therefore No Deterioration 
No Trouble—No Danger 

| PERMITTED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| 





The MAJOR | 
REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE | 
ENGINE, FOR 1907 

14 H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


New features, better engines, No Boat too small—None too large 
Also used extensively for Railroad Lighting 


Our Booklet “ THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS” on request 











| i re A Beautiful and Brilliant Light for Interiors 
| 

| 

| 


Penetrating and Reliable for the Binnacle, Side and 
Search Lights 


Convenient for Cooking 











stronger, more horsepower. 


MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. We built and sold 5,000 
| engines last year. We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 1} H.P.to | 
20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 


| DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. | 
| 


78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 


THE ROCHESTER excise WINS 


Because we have solved the problem of maximum power and 

minimum waste; that’s also the reason for its great economy. 

Exhausts under water without back pressure or noise. Speed 

control slow enough for fishing - fast enough for racing. Perhaps 

it’s the best engine made. At least investigate before you decide. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 

ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE COo.., 715 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOWLER BROS., 123 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, Agents 
Our boat building plant is now prepared to take orders for either speed or cruising boats up to 50 feet in length 














The Commercial Acetylene Co. 
80 Broadway New York City 





































24 TO 100 
HORSE 
POWER 
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Burditt and Williams Ga. 
















Make a Specialty of BOAT. YACHT 
MOTOR BOAT, SHIP BUILDERS: and all 
MARINE HARDWARE, at Attractive Prices 






















Send for Catalogue 


4 High, Corner “ae Street 


BOSTON, MASS; 












































The 







A 
Motsinger eons 
Auto- gas engine 
Sp arker ignition 


Friction 
drive, 
no batteries 
to start. 


HE original speed controlled dynamo, its governors 
T control its speed and uniform current at variable 
speeds of the engine. 4 Is thgroughly insulated, 
not affected by dampness, dust, or change in tempera- 
ture. Will operate both the make and break and the 
jump spark systems. It is a battery charger and will 
charge all storage batteries for ignition purposes. § For 
economy, reliability and uniform current, do away with your 
batteries and use a Motsinger Auto-Sparker for starting and 
running your gas engine. 
For 32 page descriptive catalog free, write 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. pendictom Ind. U'S.A. 


New York Office, 31 W. 42d St. 
Chicago Office, 1254 Michigan Ave. 


























Watkins Motors 


Special for 1907 


Our twenty years’ experience 
guarantees them 


Successful in the Amateur’s 
Hands 


Easy to Operate 


























First Cost the Last 














Buy a Good One First 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








Ge 
Frank M. Watkins 
«Manufacturing Co. 


523-529 Baymiller St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















HIAWATHA CANOES 





Swong, Fing Models, Flqgust Dosis Finis, oo eee 


Write for free catalog and prices at once. 


WOLVERINE CANOE CO., 41 E. Congress, Detroit, Mich. 








The Perfect Razor 


is of steel finer than Damascus and has an edge that 
will split a hair. My customers say it is cheap at $s. 
I will send you one that will delight your face, post 


paid $2. 
F. FRANZ 2 SONS, 


Fine Cutlery 
15 Portland Street 





Boston, Mass. 










































Magazine Wanted 








Representatives for this 


We have on record in our office the names of 25,000 active yachtsmen. 
We want a representative in every locality where there is yachting or canoe- 
ing interest, to call on these people and represent Yachting. We will give 
exclusive territory to those who are competent and the positions will mean 
extremely. lucrative employment, especially while the magazine is new. 
Liberal helps will be provided. Address at once: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


YACHTING 


206-208 Broadway, NEW YORK 


entrance to the bay, a distance of about 350 miles. 
The next morning I got a good sight of the sun, 
went to my room, worked out the problem, and, 
as usual, sent my report in writing to the bridge. 
[ heard nothing from it until night, when the com- 
modore told me that the longitude given him by 
the navigating officer had placed the ship 5 or 6 
miles further to the Eastward than I had. He had 
compared my detailed figures with those of the 
navigating officer and found that mine were cor 
rect. The navigating officer admitted his error, 
much to the delight of the junior officers, who 
“jollied” him, as the commodore expressed it, for 
being “beaten by a land lubber.” 

Concerning the question of safety, few realize 
or understand how infinitesimally small is the 
chance of serious accident on a modern twin-screw 
ship properly equipped and manned. The fact 
that with two screws and two sets of engines one 
serves as an auxiliary in case of accident to the 
other, does not, by any means, constitute the only 
factor of safety. The hold is divided by iron bulk 
heads into numerous compartments. 

If any of these compartments is flooded the ship 
will still float. There was, for illustration, the 
Arizona, which ran “head on” into a huge ice- 
berg, running 14 knots an hour 1,000 miles from 


port. A big hole was stove in the bows, the for 
ward compartment was completely filled with 
water, but the bulkhead held secure and the ship 


made her way to port. 

But in a single-screw ship the one vulnerable 
place is the engine space, which is necessarily so 
large that, if filled with water, the ship will sink 
For example, the loss (by collision) of the Elbe 
in the North Sea, the Burgoyne in mid-ocean, and 
the Oregon off the Long Island coast. In each of 
these cases the ship was struck amidships, the 
engine space filled with water and the vessel went 
down. 

In a twin-screw ship, however, there is a mid 
ship longitudinal bulkhead. This so-called “fore 
and aft” bulkhead divides the engine into 
two sections, neither one of which is of sufficient 
capacity to sink the ship when filled. Hence it 
will be seen that there is no possible danger of 
sinking a twin-screw ship in any collision. More 
over, these ships all have double bottoms and 
sides, with an intervening space, so that there are 
practically two hulls, one built within the other 

The old fears of trans-atlantic travel 
greatly diminished, and as a matter of fact, ought 
entirely to disappear. With me, the old adage 
“Familiarity breeds contempt” has failed to apply 
in this case. My familiarity with the wonderful 
system, the rigid discipline and modern construc 
tion of the Atlantic liner of to-day has imbued me 
with admiration and respect; and if this simple 
narrative should aid others in attaining the same 
degree of confidence my effort in writing it will 
have been well repaid. 


space 


have 


Power Boat and Engine Information 


Under this head we propose to answer in- 
quiries of general interest, without publishing 
names or addresses of correspondents.. All our 
readers are free to avail themselves of this 
privilege, and our columns are open for discus- 
sion, so long as personalities are not indulged in, 
and. the subject matter is pertinent and in the 
interest of the power boat or yacht owner. 

I am having a gasoline engine installed in my 
boat. The manufacturer insists on using lead 
pipe for the gasoline supply, while I maintain 
that copper tubing is better. Will you please de- 
cide and give your reasons? 

Ans.—The manufacturer whose specifications 
call for lead gasoline supply pipe does so either 


























because he can buy it for less money, or does 
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g JICGING « SEITER. 


For many years specialists Largest dealers in America 
in equipping yachts with in fine China and Cut 
table services : : : : | Glass 


yachts of large size aconsiderable 

proportion of them ocean-going 
craft—were equipped with our fine China, 
Glass and Silver services last season. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a 
yacht’s table service, whether elaborate 
or simple in character, we respectfully re- 
quest an opportunity to consult with you, 
to show you our workmanship, to indicate 
our facilities (we are unrivaled in this 
field), and to quote prices with which we 
never fail tointerest the careful yacht 
owner. A representative list of the well- 
known yachts and houseboats we have 
equipped, will be furnished upon your 
request. 

— -— — - - “= 


51-55 West Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK 


50-54 West Twenty second Street, 


yee hundred and _ seventy-five 




















Purchases to the amount of five 
dollars or more will be delivered 
free to any railroad station in the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 





Everything for the Yacht and Motor Boat 











E have one of the largest marine 
outfitting stores in the world. 

The assortments we show are 
practically unlimited. You can always 
feel sure of getting here just what you 
want for your yacht, and you can always 
feel sure of paying the lowest price for 
which high-grade goods can be sold. For 
we sell nothing but standard makes and 


qualities. Our low prices arise solely from our large business and small-profit selling policy. 


Everything in boat-anchors, marine lamps, steering Mattresses, pillows, cushions, curtains, carpet and 
wheels, bilge pumps, whistles, compasses, fenders, cocoa matting, all kinds of cooking utensils, oil- 
buoys, life-preservers, rope and full lines of all stoves, etc. AND THE LARGEST GROCERY 
other varieties of marine hardware. AND PROVISION STORE IN THE WORLD. 














SIEGEL (SOOPERE 








NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER STORE 





Bisa 


SIXTH AVE. __J.B.GREENHUT, PRES. _ NEWYORK 
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Sterling tin 
Engines 


Four Cycle Type 


10 H.P. ye. 
15 sé 30 sé 
90 ‘é 45 ‘é 


Are POWERFUL 
SILENT 
RELIABLE 


Four and Six Cylinder 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


Sterling Engine Co. 1252-1260 Niagara Street 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 























TTL 


- 


@ Patterns, Frames, set-up as above. Partly 
Completed Hulls. Completed Boats, 


with and without motors, from 12 to 75 ft. 





Send for Catalogue 





NIAGARA MOTOR 
BOAT COMPANY 








275 Sweeney Street 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 




















Pictures from Yachting for Framing 


Proofs of the double page Pictorial Feature of the January, 
February, March and <April issues on heavy plate paper. 
Three Great Cup Winners of 1906. 
Standard—The Swiftest Motor Boat in the U. S. 
Which Sort of Speed Do You Prefer ? 
Schooner Yacht Idler on the Wind. 


CAREFULLY PACKED AND SENT POSTPAID, 50 CENTS EACH 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Vesey Street, - New York 











not know that seamless soft copper pipe, % or 
3 inch iron pipe size, threaded and all connec- 
tions soldered, would be much safer and less 
liable to fracture or crystallization from vibra- 
tion. In France no power boat could be insured 
if lead gasoline supply pipes were used in the 
installation. One manufacturer of marine gaso- 
line engines, to his sorrow and expense, a short 
time ago used lead exhaust piping in several in 
stallations of large engines. He has returned to 
the use of ordinary black iron steam - ‘pe, and 
foresworn the use of lead pipe hereafter ior that 
purpose. 

I have a yawl and desire to equip her with 
power. Am cramped for room where I desire 
to locate the engine, and I am undecided as to 
whether to buy a small high-speed engine which 
would take up little room, or a medium-speed en- 
gine which would occupy considerable of my 
cabin. Which ‘would you advise? 

Ans.—The low or medium-speed engine will 
cost you more, take up more room and weigh 
more than the engine which has to be run at an 
abnormally high speed to develop its rated horse- 
power. A high-speed engine is naturally shorter 
lived, costs more for repairs, and if the boat is 
heavily built, is not so well suited to the re 
quirements as the more rational slow or mod- 
erate-speed engine. No one would ever consider 
the installation of a light high-speed yacht engine 
in a heavy towboat, or a heavy towboat engine 
in a yacht, for obvious reasons. 

Is it a fact that the two-stroke engine uses 
very much more gasoline per horse-power per 
hour than a four-stroke? 

Ans.—This question is hard to answer in the 
absence of any authentic information as to the 
fuel consumption in engines of both types. Man- 
ufacturers usually devote very little time to 
making horse-power and fuel consumption tests, 
their results often appalling them when they do 
make them. The four-stroke engine manufac- 
turer uses as his strongest argument decreased 
consumption, while his brother two-stroke manu- 
facturer, being unable to refute the accusation, 
for most likely he does not know himself what 
the actual consumption is or should be, looks for 
another argument to promote the sale of his en- 
gines, usually being satisfied to claim absence of 
valves, or cheapness. There is no doubt but that 
some two-stroke engines consume more gasoline 
than some four-stroke. It is also a fact that 
some four-stroke engines consume more than 
some two-stroke. There is no denying that very 
many two-stroke engines are not designed for 
fuel economy. This is proven by the fact that 
some engines will show marked economy over 
other makes of same bore and stroke and run 
ning at the same speed, the one which shows 
greater economy of fuel often developing th 
more power. 

Copper having advanced in price so that cop- 
per gasoline tanks are prohibitory in many cases, 
how can galvanized iron tanks be built to make 
them safe? 

Ans.—Galvanized sheet iron or steel made up 
into tanks, no matter whether soldered or riveted, 
is not safe and should be prohibited by law. 
If iron tanks are to be used, they should be of 
good thickness, preferably electric welded, and 
tinned or galvanized after they are made up, and 
never under any circumstances should they come 
into contact with oak, the acid in it having a 
decidedly corrosive effect on galvanized, tinned 
or raw sheet iron. 

Are weights ever used on inlet valve stems of 
four-stroke engines instead of springs? 

Ans.—One manufacturer has used such 
weights, but replacing them with suitable springs 
in one case resulted in an increased engine speed 
of some I5 per cent and considerably reduced 
fuel consumption. 
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Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN 


whether on board ship or at home is 


JASCO COFFEE 


It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases a!most invaria- 

bly, It has a rare richness of flavor and aroma and 1s uniformly excellent. 
: Every detail that helps to an exquisite 

table beverage — selection, roasting, 

blending— is carefully attended to in the 

preparation of JASCO COFFEE. 

In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 

aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 


5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 
Our broed guarantee Your money back if not satisfactory 


A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers 
100 Front Street, New York 














Established 1860 





Incorporated |898 


Sayles, Zahn Company 
Butchers and Packers 


Sixth Ave. and Tenth St. 


Telephone 
1580 Gramercy New York 


We make a Specialty 
of Supplying Yachts 

















[LJNDER this heading, “For 

Provisioning The Yacht,” 
will be carried the advertisements 
of provision dealers. In excess 
of a million dollars is spent each 
year in yacht provisioning. An 
advertisement under this heading 
offers the most effective means 
of reaching the best yachtsmen 
in the country. 


For rates address 
Advertising Department 
Yachting Publishing Co. 


20 Vesey Street, - - New York 






























































Drimk ee 
Dretty Creature 
Drink 


MUcauci Qs Gragee Qe 


(Pronounced Click-O) 





This, the only national American ginger ale, is made by the most cleanly, hygienic, 


sanitary process, of pure carbonated water and real ginger. 

It has a most gratifying flavor, and is unvarying, but above all is recommended for 
its purity. 

It will be found, almost everywhere ; but for a dealer's name who does not carry it, 
we will send you a little gift and booklet free. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. MILLIS, MASs. 
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Back of Ewery Mullins Boat is the Mullins Guarantee 





Before you buy Any boat, built by ANy manufacturer, selling at ANy price, ask: 

First—lIs your hull guarauteed not to puncture, and will you pay for repairs if it does? 

j Seconp—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, and opening seams ? 

Tuirp—Is your hull equipped with air-chambers and guaranteed not to sink ? 

4 FourTH—Will you guarantee ABSOLUTELY the speed of your motor boats, and will you take them back and refund 

4 the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed ? 

4 FirtH—lIs your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, mechanically accurate, per 
fect running, and will you, in case of my inability to run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 

f 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


y, 

} 

, They are built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air-chambers in each end like a life-boat. The smooth, steel hull 
has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable 

f and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink, and are elegant in design and finish. 

f The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and are superior in every way to wooden 
j motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 

i 


Y 


Write for our Free Illastrated Catalog of Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting (@ Fishing Boats 


Ghe W. H. Mullins Co., 150 Franklin St., - Salem, Ohio 
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